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707th Heaven 


TOP FLIGHT EXECUTION .. . Heads will roll, 


said the Chairman, if you don’t get me on 





Air-India. Service they give you. Efficiency, 
sumptuous, lavish—makes the Lord Mayor’s Banquet look like a picnic. 

Luxury—ah !—Eastern, exquisite, delightful . . . (We looked 

at his port. It was untouched). And a powerful, beautiful Rolls-Royce 707 

to carry you through the skies like Pegasus... 
( The Company Secretary felt the Chairman’ s pulse: the Deputy 
Chairman felt his forehead). WELL, he shouted 
(this was more the man we knew and loved) don’t just 


stand there! ...NEW YORK, FRIDAY, SATURDAY OR SUNDAY 


Ask your travel agent 


AlR-INDIA 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW 


In association with BoAC and QANTAS 


NEW YORK—EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


3. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MACLEOD MOVED UP; the Labour Party Con- 
ference broke up; and Bank rate went down. 


* 
MR. MACMILLAN RESHUFFLED HIS CABINET, giving 
Mr. Macleod more power and Mr. Butler less, 
just in time for the Conservative Party Confer- 
ence at Brighton. One of the changes was to put 
in another minister at the Treasury to share the 
work (and, no doubt, the popularity) of Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, who reduced Bank rate from 
7 per cent. to 64 per cent., warning the City of 
London that this was ‘certainly not an indication 
that the time had come to relax on any part of 
our policy.’ All the same, the Minister of Labour 
approved pay increases for a quarter of a million 
workers, among them lorry drivers, who other- 
wise would certainly have struck. As it was, 
some London busmen struck over winter services, 
which meant less overtime. At Ford’s the strike 
in a tea-cup temporarily subsided. Jaguar cars 
bought Guy Motors, who make commercial 
vehicles, and there was a merger between Mecca 
(restaurants, Bingo and ballroom dancing) and 
Fortés (restaurants, milk bars and Battersea Fun 
Fair). 
* 


IT LOOKED AS THOUGH the United States and the 
Soviet Union had agreed on an acting Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, U Thant, for 
which relief many people said Thank U. But 
talks on Berlin between Mr. Gromyko and Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Washington and between Mr. 
Gromyko and Mr. Macmillan in London didn’t 
seem to get very far. In Moscow, western peace- 
marchers discussed nuclear testing with Mrs. 
Khrushchev, who was reported by Reuters to 
have stared at her plate and sighed heavily. 
Moscow University students shouted down dons 
who tried to change the subject when the 
marchers addressed them; and at Poetry Day 
celebrations in the same city there were cheers 
for Evgeny Evtushenko, who had _ recently 
attacked Russian anti-Semitism in verse, and who 
responded to the ovation by quoting from his 
own works the line, ‘I will remain firm to the 
end and never become an unctuous bootlicker,’ 
which led to speculation among other poets as to 
what the other lines must have been like. 


* 


THE GOVERNOR OF KENYA BLAMED the African 
National Union, the chief opposition party, for 
the breakdown of constitutional talks. Compli- 
ments were exchanged in a joint communiqué 
from Accra after the talks between Dr. Nkrumah 
and Mr. Sandys; Buckingham Palace tacitly made 
it clear that the Queen still proposed to visit 
Ghana; there was the promise of a Ghanaian 
White Paper on the arrest of opposition MPs; 
and the Ghanaian Government decided to send 
four hundred officer-cadets to Moscow for train- 
ing. The Uganda constitutional conference broke 
up, leaving some problems still unsolved, but 
with independence fixed for next year. The Con- 
golese Minister of Youth and Sport made an 
official statement on local football: ‘Referees, 
linesmen and players are frequently attacked and 
some fans even go so far as to burn cars and 
houses and threaten people with death.’ He 
observed that this was not only anti-social but 
unsporting. 
* 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA WAS EVACUATED after a vol- 
canic eruption. At a press conference held in 
Hin Heup by Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prince 
Souvannouvong and Prince Boun Oum it was 
announced that Prince Boun Oum would go with 
General Phoumi Nosavan to Luang Prabang to 
tell King Savang Watthana that the new Laotian 
Government should consist of four left-wingers, 
four right-wingers and eight neutrals. Experts on 
Laotian politics went as far as Geneva to elicit 
from well-informed circles the prognostication 








that this ‘could be a major breakthrough.’ 
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BRIGHTON: THE TEST 


Pe last Monday the prospects for this 
year’s Conservative Party Conference 
looked bleak indeed. Blackpool may have been 
mildly disappointing to some Labour supporters 
(as Roy Jenkins suggests on a later page), but 
it was incomparably more heartening than its 
immediate predecessors. The Government, on 
the other hand, had nothing to congratulate it- 
self upon—except the decision to enter the 
Common Market, which might not commend 
itself to the delegates at Brighton. 

It was a shrewd move, therefore, of the Prime 
Minister to announce his Cabinet changes before 
the Conference began—especially as they were, 
on balance, valuable changes. A few months ago 
the removal of Mr. Macleod from the Colonial 
Office would have been greeted with dismay by 
all who have admired what he has done to 
promote the peaceful and orderly transition of 
the African colonies to self-government. Re- 
cently, however, his efforts to reconcile the 
irreconcilable—Federalists and Nationalists in 
Northern Rhodesia—have failed; the best he has 
been able to secure is a Selwyn-like Pause; and 
it may be easier for his successor to achieve a 
breakthrough. Whether Mr. Maudling is a suit- 
able choice is another matter; his handling 
of delicate negotiations in the past has not 
suggested that diplomacy is his forte. Still, per- 
haps the time for tact is past; bluntness may 
achieve more. In any case, Mr. Macleod’s pro- 
motion is an excellent sign: the campaign 
against him from Old Sarum has rebounded. 

The decision to create a new Treasury post, 
too—giving the Chief Secretary of the Treasury 
full authority (under the general direction of 
the Chancellor) to supervise public expenditure 
—is a sensible one; as is the choice of Henry 
Brooke to occupy it. And although R. A. 
Butler’s is not the first name that would occur 
as ideal for overseer of the Common Market 
negotiations, at least it demonstrates that he is 


not, as he has been assiduously rumoured to 
be, opposed to them. 

Following the announcement of the Ministerial 
changes came the reports of Mr. Heath's state- 
ment on the British Government’s attitude to the 
Common Market negotiations. This was the most 
effective pronouncement on the subject that Mr. 
Heath, or indeed any Minister, has yet made. 
Since the decision was made to apply for member- 
ship, ministers have tended to stress the import- 
ance of not letting down the Commonwealth, 
EFTA, or the farmets. This was understandable; 
naturally they wanted to avoid the suspicion that 
Britain is going to default on old commitments 
and old loyalties; but the result has been to give 
the proceedings a negative air. This made people 
on the Continent wonder whether Britain might 
be trying to revive the old free trade area under 
the pretence of joining the Six; and it also missed 
the chance, here at home, of stressing how fine is 
the opportunity that a united Europe presents. 

Mr. Heath has now forcibly and clearly 
insisted that Britain is committing herself to the 
ultimate objectives of the Six; we are not trying 
to modify the Treaty of Rome, but to strengthen 
it. By all accounts the representatives of the Six 
have been duly impressed. The anti-Common 
Marketeers in the Conservative Party are unlikely 
tu be converted, and it is possible that they are 
present in Brighton in some strength; but Mr. 
Heath’s statement should make it easier for the 
Government to hold waverers—and to win the 
uncommitted. 


* 


These events, however, cannot disguise the 
fact that the Conservative Party is in poor health. 
And whatever may happen at Brighton, when 
Parliament reassembles it will find itself faced 
with some serious problems on its hands. 

The most dangerous disorder is economic. It 
was possible to believe, or at least to hope, that 
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this summer's storm had galvanised the Chan- 
cellor into activity: that however hurried and 
makeshift his crisis proposals might be, by the 
time Parliament reassembled he would have a 
policy prepared that would hold out hope for 
future stability and make a repetition of earlier 
economic crises unlikely. But there has been 
little indication yet that he has used the recess 
to real advantage. The proposed National Eco- 
nomic Development Board, though a move in 
the right direction, does not move far enough. 
When the Pay and Prices Council was set up 
four years ago, the Spectator criticised the body 
on the grounds that its existence ‘would add to 
the many layers of felt by which Governments 
are contriving to insulate themselves from 
reality’; and much the same criticism can be 
made of this project. The Chancellor has not 
made up his mind whether he wants advice 
or planning; and the new Board might all too 
easily degenerate into a waffle-shop. 


In any case, for the country’s economic de- 
velopment to develop along more stable and 
effective lines, it will be essential to win the con- 
fidence and respect of the workers; and this 
Mr. Lloyd is signally failing to do. It is not 
simply a question of appeasing (or offegd- 
ing) the unions; some union leaders are now 
in a position where they would find it very 
difficult to co-operate wholeheartedly with any 
Conservative Chancellor even if they wanted to. 
But Mr. Lloyd could have taken greater pre- 
cautions to demonstrate that his Pause exists not 
to attack but to defend wages. 


Another pressing need is for a reconsidera- 
tion of the country’s defence policies. In a year’s 
time, national service is due to come fo an end; 
and already there appears to be no prospect of 
the regular army being large enough to meet 
Britain’s defence commitments. Unfortunately 
the situation is becoming unpleasantly reminis- 
cent of the Thirties. The Government, anxious 
not to incur unpopularity by reintroducing con- 
scription, has been having recourse to dubious 
expedients to preserve the illusion that all is 
well: and there has been a reduction in the effec- 
tive strength of army units until they exist in 
skeleton form; shadow without substance. 


In the year 1708 (Sir Winston Churchill told 
the Commons a quarter of a century ago): 
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Mr. Secretary St. John, by a calculated 
ministerial indiscretion, revealed to the House 
that the Battle of Almanza had been lost in 
the previous summer because only 8,000 Eng- 
lish troops were actually in service out of the 
29,000 that had been voted by the House of 
Commons for this service. When a month later 
this revelation was confirmed by the Govern- 
ment it is recorded that the House sat in silence 
for half an hour, no member caring to speak 
or wishing to make a comment upon so stag- 
gering an announcement. 

The trouble with the present House of Com- 
mons is that in similar circumstances it passes 
rather hurriedly on to other business. A few 
Conservative MPs have persistently criticised 
the Government's decision to run down the 
country’s conventional forces while prating of 
Britain’s determination to stand fast by its allies; 
but as yet they have made little impression. 

Then there is Central Africa. There are two 
things that Mr. Maudling will need to remem- 
ber when he begins to hear the evidence for and 
against a continuance of Federation. The first 
is that Northern and Southern Rhodesia are 
not, and have never been, a political entity; they 
cannot be fused into one unless the people so 
desire; and the overwhelming mass of Africans 
do not so desire. The stock argument that the 
overwhelming mass of Africans are not politi- 
cally minded and consequently are in no position 
to judge is true; but it is also irrelevant. They will 
follow their leaders, in the long run. The second is 
that events are moving fast on the African con- 
tinent: with the examples of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and now Uganda before them, the Northern 
Rhodesian nationalists simply will not wait much 
longer—particularly if Nyasaland breaks away, 
as soon it must. 


* 


The chief need for the Conservative Party, if 
it is to overcome these difficulties, is to recover 
its dynamic. That the advance publicity for this 
year’s Brighton Conference should have been 
mainly devoted to the resolutions on hanging 
and flogging was no accident: and the debate is 
likely to be embarrassing to an administration 
which has tried so hard to detach the party from 
old reactionary tendencies. For there remains a 
risk—less serious now, after the Common Market 
decision, but still appreciable—that the party 
persona will again be identified in the public mind 
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‘You'll find it more comfortable tonight, sir; most of the regulars are away at Brighton. 
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with the sight of angry women howling for the 
birch, coupled with—to quote again Mr. .Wilson’s 
Blackpool phrase—Treasury-financed limousines 
propelling share-pushers to their offices. The 
party cannot afford to allow this mask to 
be presented to the electorate as the true face of 
Conservatism, and the current conference af 
Brighton will be a searching test of the ability of 
the leadership to turn the energies of its sup- 
porters to more constructive channels. 


Mindless in Ghana 

F a patching up of Anglo-Ghanaian relations 
he what was wanted, Mr. Duncan Sandys’s 
mission to Accra can be said to have achieved a 
degree of success. President Nkrumah has 
acknowledged the sincerity of British policy in 
Africa, the utility of the Commonwealth and the 
debt owed by Ghana to British advisers. Mr. 
Sandys for his part conveyed the British Govern- 
ment’s understanding of Ghana’s position of non- 
alignment and stated that the inclusion of 
Katanga in the Congo had always been and still 
was their policy. However, despite these fair 
words (and the ending of scurrilous attacks on 
this country in the Ghana press), all is not well 
in Anglo-Ghanaian relations. 

During Mr. Sandys’s visit many opposition 
politicians and trade unionists were arrested, 
accused of plotting against the Government; and 
they are being kept in detention with a possible 
trial before a special sedition tribunal hanging 
over them. This move followed on the dismissal 
by President Nkrumah of some of his more 
moderate ministers, including Mr. Gbedemah, 
whose handling of Ghana’s confused finances had 
made him the outstanding member of the Ghana 
Government. Taken in conjunction with the 
strikes in ports and on the railways, these events 
reveal that President Nkrumah’s Government is 
under heavy pressure; his dismissal of the British 
officers serving in the Ghana army was presum- 
ably intended to enable him to use troops to sup- 
press public disturbances, should they break out. 

Many new States have been forced to modify 
democratic institutions; but Nkrumah’s regime 
seems set On a course more determinedly dicta- 
torial than most other African States have found 
it advisable or possible to adopt. The reason for 
this appears to be the great strain imposed on 
Ghana's citizens by a policy of keeping up with 
the Joneses, which has brought about a crisis in 
the country’s economy. Ghana is a small country 
with limited resources and population, and Presi- 
dent Nkrumah’s desire to head a pan-African 
movement has meant competing with States 
which are far larger and better adapted to such a 
task. President Nkrumah is a skilful statesman, 
but even his ability cannot maintain a nation of 
six million population on a basis of equality with, 
say, Nigeria, which has thirty-five million. 

The immediate question facing the British 
Government after the Sandys mission is whether 
this is an opportune moment for the royal visit 
to Ghana. The visit can only aid President 
Nkrumah in his struggle to assert himself over 
internal opposition, but if reasons of State seem 
to demand that the visit should take place, ways 
should be found to make it clear that it does not 
mean Britain approves procedures which are con- 
trary to our conception of government. 
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Village Hampdens 


From MICHAEL BRAUN 


or years Greenwich Village was the home 
Ho Italian immigrants, who worked on the 
near-by Chelsea docks as longshoremen, ran 
restaurants and shops, and joined the local 
political club to unseat the Irish, who had run 
Tammany in the early part of the century. 
Gradually the Italian residents were joined by 
artists attracted by the narrow, tree-lined streets 
and tranquil atmosphere. Each group kept itself 
tc itself during the week, meeting only as cus- 
tomer and vendor; but at weekends their tran- 
quillity came to be interrupted by automobiles, 
taxis and subways disgorging hordes of visitors, 
intent on ‘doing the Village,’ having a meal at 
‘that divine place im Bleecker Street’ and going 
on to ‘that marvellous avant-garde thing’ at the 
Provincetown Playhouse. And gradually, as the 
housing shortage ‘uptown’ became more acute 
many of the visitors began to look for apartments 
in the Village. 

At first these were people who felt aligned 
to the arts in spirit, if not-in income. Flats in 
the side streets off lower Fifth Avenue began 
to fill up with advertising copywriters, pub- 
lishers and groups of girls who ‘researched’ the 
articles in the large news magazines. But later, 
they were joined by young married couples, law- 
yers—and brokers: advertisements noted the Vil- 
lage was ‘only ten minutes from Wall Street.’ 

Real-estate agents knew they were on to a 
good thing, and rents rose accordingly. A bed- 
sitter on a tree-lined street that a few years ago 
rented for $40 a month now pulls in $125. The 
Village became so fashionable, so expensive, that 
the artists had to move. taking up residence on 
the Lower East Side—what the estate agents 
refer to as ‘The East Village.’ There, they have 
opened coffee shops—one is called ‘The Deux 
Megots’ (sic)—and are free to walk the sidewalks 
in bearded, sandalled ease. And eventually the 
Village proper became so popular that many of 
the charming town houses which had drawn 
people there in the first place were ripped down 
te make way for large blocks of standardised 
flats. Typical of these aluminium and glass 
bunkers is one on West Ninth Street featuring 
a ‘Dorothy Lamour Beauty Shoppe’ on the street 
floor. Across the road is a stand where a man 
has been selling firewood for thirty years; the 
new block of flats has no fireplaces. 

During this period, the Italians, now a min- 
ority, and living in what the estate agents depre- 
cated as the South Village, held the political 
control through the local Democrat club—run 
by Carmine De Sapio, prototype of the Big City 
Boss. But though the artists had always been 
content to let the Italians run politics, the ‘upper 
bohemians’ were not. After the 1956 Presidential 
election a group of them formed a rival club 
called the Village Independent Democrats— 
VID. Most of the organisers were diehard sup- 
porters of Adlai Stevenson; even today, a pic- 
ture of Stevenson hangs next to the inevitable 
pictures of FDR, Truman and Kennedy in their 
office. Unlike the Italians, who had been born 
or at least brought up in the Village, many of 
the members of the VID came from other sec- 


NEW YORK 


tions of the city or the country, were college- 
educated and either Protestant or Jewish. 

The VID’s main complaint was that De Sapio 
paid too much attention to city, state and 
national affairs and not enough to the Village— 
particularly on narcotics, housing and schools. 
They promised the electorate that if they were 
elected, automatic patronage would cease. As 
their chief candidate the -VID selected James 
Lanigan, an articulate lawyer and corporation 
executive from Nebraska, President Ken- 
nedy’s classmate at Harvard. Lanigan conducted 
his campaign mostly on the question of bossism 
and absentee rule, and it worked: as a result of 
the election De Sapio ceased to be an elected 
official. VID had won, and a New York Post 
commentator wrote: ‘I walked in the streets 
and noticed that there were no slums any more, 
and no landlords, and the Age of Pericles had 
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begun because we were rid of Carmine De Sapio. 
One had to walk carefully to avoid being stabbed 
by the lilies bursting in the pavements.’ 

Since then, the VID, born out of discontent 
and seemingly devoted to throwing the rascals 
out rather than to any positive programme, has 
had its internal upheavals, notably when it voted 
three to one against Mr. Lanigan’s own choice 
for county leader. The Village, too, is heading 
for a colour problem. Although VID numbers 
Negroes among its members, it seems to be a 
case of, as one old Village resident put it, 
‘wanting the Negro as their brothér but not as 
their brother-in-law.’ Besides, a large number of 
Puerto Ricans are moving to the Village, and 
both these groups will soon challenge the leader- 
ship of VID’s ‘upper bohemians.’ 

As for Carmine De Sapio, suave and freshly 
marcelled, when he gave up his office at a tumul- 
tous all-night meeting, there was no valediction. 
As he left the platform he said quietly that he 
was not through with politics. Of course he is 
not, because in America politics is a pro- 
fessional’s game. 


Rocking the Boat 


By KENNETH 


Wie Dr. Verwoerd’s Nationalist Party wins 
the South African general election next 
week—and no one need doubt that they will— 
it will be his party’s fourth successive general 
election win. In each election, and in the refer- 
endum, the party has increased its support. It is 
a remarkable record. 

In 1948, when no one, not even their own party 
propagandists, gave them a chance of winning, 
they captured seventy seats. Their allies, the 
Afrikaner Party, won nine; so there was Dr. 
Malan with a majority in the 153-seat House. 
General Smuts has a lot to answer for, but prob- 
ably most unforgivable was that, having given 
up his and Hofmeyr’s principles for the sake 
of expediency, he then became too bored with 
the provincialism of South African politics to 
make that expediency work. 

Hold fast, said the United Party men after 
the disaster. Don’t let's do anything rash like 
having a policy, or principles—they might 
frighten away the floating voters. We only need 
a small swing and we will be back in power. 
Don’t rock the boat. 

In 1953 the Nationalists won 94 seats out of 
a house of 159. Hold fast, said the United Party 
men. Don’t rock the boat. . 

In 1958 the Nationalists won 103..seats, and 
about a dozen of the brightest United Party 
MPs, exasperated, hived off to form the Pro- 
gressive Party, standing unequivocally—well, 
fairly unequivocally—against race prejudice. 

But last year the referendum showed the 
Nationalists had further increased their support 
among the whites-only electorate; for the first 
time, they had a clear majority of votes as well 
as seats. 

Now there is some jiggery-pokery behind this; 
a certain amount of Foulking about. The 
Coloureds in the Cape were removed from the 
roll. The Government made itself a present of 
six MPs from South West Africa. The voting 
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age was lowered to eighteen. The delimitation 
has alway been heavily loaded in favour of 
rural areas. But that cannot conceal the depress- 
ing fact that Dr. Verwoerd has massive and 
growing support among the whites. 


Dr. Verwoerd need not have called this elec- 
tion until 1963. He chose an earlier date partly 
because he wants to get rid of the Progressive 
Party MPs—who were, of course, elected as 
United Party MPs and will probably sink in an 
election—and partly because he fears economic 
squalls ahead and wishes things sewn up. 


For this election the United Party has broken 
with tradition by producing a policy, a sort of 
apartheid without tears; but no one any longer 
cares a hoot about what the United Party thinks. 
The only points of interest in the election will 
be: Is Dr. Verwoerd’s support still increasing, 
or is it on the wane? And will the Progressive 
Party survive? Optimists predict they may win 
two or three seats. The Liberal Party is also con- 
testing two seats on a one-man one-vote plat- 
form, an uncompromisingly non-racial platform 
—this being almost the first time in South 
African history that white candidates, appealing 
to a white electorate, have had on their piatform 
at all their meetings African, Coloured and 
Indian speakers. This is a gallant way of losing 
a deposit. 

The non-parliamentary opposition is in a state 
of disrepair at the moment Quarrels between the 
Pan-African Congress and the African National 
Congress, patched up temporarily after both 
were banned, have revived. But because of the 
defeat of non-violent campaigns (Sharpeville and 
the May strike) the rumblings are increasing. 

It seems a gloomy picture, yet looking at a map 
of Africa it is impossible not to have a Clough- 
like conviction that ‘far back, through creeks 
and inlets making, comes silent, flooding in, the 
main.’ 
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The Conferences: Blackpool 








A Decade of Programmes 


By ROY JENKINS, 


S a place Blackpool seemed to me slightly 

more agreeable than I had remembered it 
from my last visit five years ago. The food was 
better, the weather was less wet and the illumina- 
ted tramcars were most impressive. But whether 
the conference quite came up to previous hopes 
and expectations I am not sure. 

If there was a slight sense of disappointment 
it was not a question of the policy votes. Sign- 
posts for the Sixties, with its non-doctrinaire 
approach to most home policy issues, went 
through perfectly smoothly. Mr. Gaitskell’s 
24-to-1 victory on the straight unilateralist 
motion was even more massive than had been 
expected. And the defeats on Polaris and German 
troops in Wales, while certainly undesirable, were 
of only peripheral significance. The small majori- 
ties against the platform were about the same 
on both these issues, but the way in which they 
were made suggests that they owed more to 
chance than to any firm and consistent balance 
of party forces. The General and Municipal 
Workers voted for Polaris and against German 
troops. The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
voted for German troops and against Polaris. 
Both unions were against unilateralism. In these 
circumstances there can be little doubt that a 
Labour Government (or a Labour Opposition 
for that matter) would feel itself free to fill in 
its own details of how a pro-NATO policy (and 
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the conference voted against neutralism even 
more overwhelmingly than it did against uni- 
lateralism) should be operated. 

The debate on the Common Market was also 
reasonably satisfactory. The opposition to 
Britain’s entry was shown to come increasingly 
from neutralist sources, and the conference as 
a whole showed little more tendency to follow 
their lead on this issue than on any others. From 
the floor perhaps the most encouraging speech 
came from Sir Alan Birch, secretary of the 
Shopworkers and the chairman of the Economic 
Committee of the TUC. His carefully phrased 
arguments led him firmly in a pro-European 
direction. This, taken in conjunction with the 
unwavering approach of Mr. Douglass of the 
Steelworkers, with Mr. Carron’s pro-Community 
speech at Portsmouth, and with the fact that 
Mr. Sidney Greene of the Railwaymen let drop 
some almost gratuitously favourable remarks 
about the Six during the transport debate, means 
that there is not the slightest danger of a united 
TUC trying to push the Labour Party the wrong 
way. In addition there was Mr. George Brown’s 
winding-up, which despite some skilful fuzzing 
of the edges for the sake of unity was by far 
the most pro-Common Market speech which has 
been heard from a leading Labour Party figure. 
The party’s attitude on the issue may remain 
somewhat uninspiring, but its caution is now 
most unlikely to descend into outright opposition. 
There will certainly be no lining up with Lord 
Beaverbrook to fight an anti-European general 
election. 

In what, then, does the disappointment lie? 
To some extent in the result of the elections to 
the National Executive Committee. In the 
Committee as a whole the balance of power 
moved slightly in favour of Mr. Gaitskell. But 
in the crucial constituency party section—crucial 
because it is mainly from here that the party 
leader could hope to get articulate reinforce- 
ment—all that happened was that Mr. Callaghan 
moved down to the last elected place, and that 
Mr. Mikardo moved up. It is possible for the 
moderates to gain consolation from a more 
careful analysis of the results. ‘We did better 
than is apparent,’ it can be said, “because our 
votes were spread over too many candidates.’ 
But this defence of the popularity of the Labour 
Right can be sustained only at the expense of an 
indictment of their powers of co-ordination. 
There can be no doubt of the need both to attract 
more votes and to concentrate them more 
intelligently. 

More disturbing, however,-than these results 
was the general tone of some of the debates, 
This is partly a result of the little noticed fact 
that about 50 per cent. of the delegates are new 
each year. In consequence, on the Monday and 
Tuesday at least, a lot of those present tend to 
applaud whenever they hear other people doing 
so. It is therefore possible to listen, as many 
televiewers must have done, to farragos of half- 
baked semi-Marxist nonsense totally at variance 
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with the outlook and policy of the party leaders 
and to hear their authors cheered by what appears 
to be most of the delegates. By the Wednesday 
and Thursday a greater discrimination has. set 
in. But even then outbreaks of minority hysteria 
still occur. The most notable was after Mr. 
Cousins’s speech in the defence debate. By any 
standards, for both content and form, this was 
one of the worst speeches which I have ever 
heard. Yet it was greeted, by perhaps 100 dele- 
gates and by a claque in the gallery, with an 
almost Nuremburg-like reception. One thing to 
be said for the Labour moderates is that they 
are too fastidious for this. If Mr. Gaitskell made 
a speech even a quarter as bad as that of Mr. 
Cousins on this occasion he would be rewarded 
by even his most loyal followers with nothing 
more than a polite, perfunctory and depressed 
handclap. 


Yet so long as this vociferous extremism 
prevails there will always be a dangerous pull 
upon the weaker (but not necessarily least 
prominent) speakers to play for its applause. 
Nor can it be doubted that most of this minority 
are, for the moment at least, quite irreconcilable, 
They are far more interested in the destruction of 
Mr. Gaitskell than in the return of a Labour 
Government. What is to be hoped is that a fully 
justifiable hostility to the present Government’s 
pay freeze is not allowed to edge over into an 
industrial policy which could do more than 
anything else—the bus strike of 1958 should not 
be forgotten—to destroy the prospects of such 
a return. 


The other unhappy feature of the debates was 
the delegates’ lassitude whenever a matter of 
internal party dispute was not being touched 
upon. During the first two days only the discus- 
sion on the expulsion of the ETU and Mr. 
Gaitskell’s home policy speech were really 
listened to. Mr. Crossman’s chairman’s address, 
Mr. Callaghan’s speech on the pay pause, and 
Mr. Wilson’s introduction of Signposts for the 
Sixties were all heard with indifferent attention. 
The main reason for this, I think, is the feeling 
of impotence produced by years without power. 
‘All power corrupts; no power corrupts abso- 
lutely,’ a former Labour MP once said. The party 
is now suffering from ten years of passing too 
many programmes without any of them being 
carried into effect. What it now needs above all 
is not more policy proposals but the ability to 
carry through some of those it already has. It 
would then begin to be much more interested in 
constructive solutions. 


What are the positive gains to be set against 
the doubts and disappointments? First, there 
is the great strengthening of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
position. The fact that his victory was so heavily 
discounted in advance cannot detract from its 
reality. His influence upon the party and his 
impact upon the public in the past year have 
rarely been matched by any Opposition leader 
who has not been Prime Minister. Too much 
attention can perhaps be paid to some of the 
political weathercocks who have now swung back 
towards him. Their adherence to a united leader- 
ship may be of little more value than an inflow of 
hot money is to the underlying strength of the 
British economy. But, without regard to their 
views, Mr. Gaitskell is clearly now unchal- 
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lengeable until after the next election. In 
addition a much closer relationship between the 
leadership and most of the key TUC figures has 
been built up. The Parliamentary Labour Party 
has achieved a far greater freedom. And there 
has arisen within it a second ring of effective 


“leaders who are fairly close to Mr. Gaitskell in 
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outlook. There are still a lot of faults in the 
party’s structure and there is still a sizeable 
irreconcilable element within it. But it may be 
that, with a little more help from the Conserva- 
tives, these are containable until after the next 
general election and not incompatible with victory 
when it comes, 


Legend or Reality 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY, MP 


| iter year there are two different views 
about the Conservative Party Conference. 
Before it begins commentators and correspon- 
dents hint of the tantrums, splits and quarrels 
to come, and take pleasure in painting a picture 
of an apprehensive leadership summoned to 
some seaside resort well out of season in order 
to receive correction and instruction at the 
hands of the squires, aldermen and wild women 
of the party. After the Conference is over the 
same commentators, having spent four days of 
tedium, leave for London saying that of course 
they knew all along that the Tory Party Confer- 
ence is a sham, and that nothing it says is 
binding on the party—and what was that quota- 
tion about Balfour and his valet? 

It will be a pity if the legend is allowed to 
obscure the significance of what promises to be 
an unusually interesting few days at Brighton. 
Undeniably the Government is in trouble. For 
the first time since the election the Labour Party 
is in the lead. Opposition has returned to 
Westminster, to find that the easy ride of the 
previous year has had an enervating effect upon 
the Tories there. The economic crisis has robbed 
many of the rank and file of their confidence 
in the inevitability of victory through affluence 
(one of the more depressing things about this 
year’s agenda is the lack of motions on the 
economic situation); and the opening of nego- 
tiations with the Common Market will put the 
greatest strain upon the loyalty and flexibility 
of the party since Tariff Reform. 


What is more, there are the familiar fringe 
issues of immigration, Schedule ‘A’ and flogging, 
and the platform’s refusal to give way on at 
least two of these three will certainly not please 
the majority of those present. It is no accident 
that the debate on the Common Market will 
precede that on crime and punishment. The 
platform will not risk losing the first as a conse- 
quence of defeat—considered to be inevitable— 
on the second. Mr. Geoffrey Howe, a leading 
member of the Bow Group, has been chosen to 
move the amendment to a motion that calls for 
the extension of hanging to cover all murder 
and the reintroduction of corporal punishment 
for all crimes of violence. It would seem impos- 
sible to divorce Mr. Howe from Bow Groupism 
(he is the editor of Crossbow), and one wonders 
if this association might not prove to be too 
great a handicap. Still, if the amendment is to 
be moved, and the platform go down fighting, 
it is hard to see from what other quarter could 
a competent mover be found. 

Sir Derek Walker-Smith, who has taken over 
the leadership of the Tory Right, is to move an 
amendment to the motion that gives a cautious 
welcome to our entry into Europe. This is one 
the Government cannot afford to lose. True, 
in theory nothing that the Conference does 
binds the Government; providing that its defeats 
are on relatively unimportant matters.such as 
flogging they do not much matter. 

But the Common Market is far and away 
too important. The Prime Minister would not 
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“Before this trial goes any further, I'd like to point out a few distinguishea visitors in our 
audience: Maxim Litvinov—take a bow, Max—Andrei Gromyko...’ 
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relish, besides all the other difficulties that 
surround our entry, having to ‘fight, fight and 
fight again.” To avoid such an extraordinary 
possibility both Mr. Heath and Mr. Duncan 
Sandys have been drafted in to reply to Sir 
Derek 

Just as the anti-capitalist, anti-American Left 
of the Labour Party has adopted unilateralism 
as a means of achieving neutrality, so the Right 
of the Conservative Party, long frustrated by the 
Left-ward trend of the Tories, are adopting 
anti‘Common Marketeering. A number of 
organisations hostile to Europe have sprung up 
since July, all characterised by nostalgia, neu- 
tralism and woad, most of them determined to 
bring sufficient pressure to bear within the 
Conservative Party to prevent our entry. I do 
not think Sir Derek expects to win this year, 
but he knows he must do well, for Parliament 
will not be asked to approve our entry until 
next summer and until then no one knows what 
the terms will be. 


The Conference certainly has not yet realised 
that by opening negotiations the Government 
has committed the Conservative Party to 
Europe. Whatever private satisfaction the 
Government will get from these terms they will 
doubtless prove inconvenient to one or several 
of the interests affected in different Common- 
wealth countries. This will be the signal for 
those opposed to mount a final offensive: but, 
the battle will first be joined in the House, where 
the Government is likely to be supported by 
the majority of Tory MPs, and it may well still 
be impossible—with the election only twelve 
months off—to get a majority against at next 
year’s Conference. So if the Right is to achieve 
anything, Sir Derek, cast as a Tory Frank 
Cousins, must carry off the honours this year. 
This he is unlikely to do. 


Last time the Tories went to Brighton Lord 
Hailsham rang his bell. Then, as now, there 
were two years to go till the election. At that 
time the party had already taken steps that led 
to victory—Hailsham, Poole, Peace and Pros- 
perity. In order to be successful political propa- 
ganda has to be planned and executed well before 
an election. Now that the bell has been given 
to Mr. Macleod there is not much time to lose. 


People are apt to forget that the Tory Party 
is a coalition of interests in continual debate. 
There are conflicts of view over Africa, defence, 
social policy and economics, all of which are 
likely to be reflected at Brighton. On economics 
there is a long-standing cleavage. On one hand, 
there are the paternalists, eager to see the State 
intervene to help areas of high unemployment 
or industries that are in decline. They are gener- 
ally in favour of a high level of subsidy to agri- 
culture, but are against Schedule ‘A.” Many are 
still influenced by the years between the .wars, 
and are, in a sense, the heirs of Baldwin and the 
first’ Chamberlain. On the other hand, there are 
the economic liberals, prejudiced in favour of 
free trade and freer competition at home. They 
are against restrictive practices, resale price 
maintenance and the Cunard subsidy; and they 
support the Common Market. What is interest- 
ing is that both groups now seem prepared to 
compromise. The liberals are advocating the 
British equivalent of the Commissariat Général 
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du Plan; the paternalists, or many of them, 
now see entry into Europe as the only means 
whereby our economy can be sustained. 

The leadership is not immune from criticism. 
The party got rid of Balfour, continually chal- 
lenged Baldwin and before Suez, at the 1956 
Conference, was bitterly critical of Sir Anthony 
Eden. Although Saturday afternoon is tradi- 
tionally reserved for homage to the ‘Osagyefo,’ 
this year not even Macmillan will escape. But 
the Conference is saved from disruption by the 
fact that despite conflict and criticism Tories 
rarely take things too far. They feel instinctively 
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that compromise is not only sound politics, it is 
also good form. 

This capacity for compromise is matched by 
a willingness to discard yesterday's arguments 
when overtaken by events. They see nothing 
cynical in this; they regard it merely as common 
sense. They are not so concerned that the 
Government may refuse to act at their bidding. 
For what they all share is the belief that com- 
promise is the means by which the party is able 
continually to adapt itself, and thus achieve what 
is to them the end of politics—the continuance 
of the Conservative Government. 


Judicial Reflections 


By R. 


‘WT is the duty of a judge of first instance to be 
quick, courteous, and wrong. This does not 
mean that the Court of Appeal should be slow, 
rude, and right, for that would be to usurp the 
functions of the House of Lords.’ The late Lord 
Asquith of Bishopstone’s lapidary dictum does 
more than justice to the House of Lords, which, 
if not rude, is just as likely to be slow and 
wrong as slow and right. Nor is this surprising, 
since the judges there are presented with only 
the most difficult cases, for which there is a 
good deal to be said on both sides, and that is 
said with considerable expertise; indeed, they are 
fairly frequently divided among themselves as 
to the correct answer. But although the most 
important lasting effect of litigation is to estab- 
lish the front lines of the law and not to deter- 
mine precisely the rights and wrongs of any 
particular skirmish in no-man’s-land, a wrong 
decision by the House of Lords tends to have 
unhappy and far-reaching consequences, especi- 
ally in view of the almost papal infallibility 
attached by legal convention to its decisions, 
which for the lower courts take time to forget, 
courage to disregard and cften the utmost in- 
genuity to distinguish. 
_ A particularly odd feature of the system is that 
a case decided by a bare majority in the House 
of Lords (say, three to two) may have had all 
four judges in the lower courts of the other 
opinion, so that the winning litigant triumphs— 
infallibly—with three judges in his favour and 
six against. Turning to the other end of the scale, 
the majority of cases—among them, of course, 
many of the highest importance—never even 
reach the three judges of a Court of Appeal, let 
alone the House of Lords; they are decided by 
a single judge of the High Court. Yet as soon 
as such a judge shows outstanding merit, he is 
whisked up to the appeal court, and soon the 
knight will have become a lord; his voice is only 
one among several and nis influence is often 
correspondingly diminished. Unquestionably 
first-rate judges like Lord Justice Diplock, 
Lord Devlin and Lord Denning (all incidentally 
common lawyers) inevitably suffer rapid promo- 
tion and merger of this kind, to the detriment 
of the law, if not of their own standing; and yet 
there is supposed to be no real distinction in 
Status between judges of the High Court and the 
Court of Appeal—they are all, for instance, paid 
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the same salary. (Lords of Appeal are paid £1,000 
p.a. more gross.) 

A possible reform might lie in relieving 
the House of Lords in its judicial capacity of 
much of its work, and also of staffing the Court 
of Appeal partly or wholly with judges who also 
sit regularly in the High Court—in other words, 
make the offices interchangeable in practice, at 
least for the best judges. To the objection that 
such selection would be invidious, it may be said 
that the present system of promotion is itself 
invidious; besides, the existence of the divorce 
court, on the one hand, and the restrictive prac- 
tices court, on the other, illustrates distinctions 
in judicial capability fairly c'carly. There is 
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already a precedent in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, which is composed of the Lord Chief 
Justice and ordinary High Court Judges sitting 
on appeal from each other. 

* 


The key to the recent series of disputes 
between the Ministry of Housing and Major 
Buxton, the residents of Blackheath and others 
is to be found in Mr. Brooke’s letter to Major 
Buxton. He wrote: 

The Inspector is a civil servant; it is a mis- 
take to look on him as a judge, and on the 
inquiry as a court of law. The function of a 
public local inquiry is essentially to enable the 
Minister to ascertain what the local facts and 
opinions are. 

These words exactly and correctly set out the 
legal position as at 1947 when the great plan- 
ning legislation came into being and only a 
small minority worried about so-called quasi- 
judicial tribunals. Mr. Brooke’s words show 
that he wholly failed to take into account the 
intervening years. The climate has changed; 
now that everyone is a potential victim of the 
inquiry system, public opinion has changed. 
Above all the Franks Council has come to stay. 

It may once have been ‘a mistake to look on 
the Inspector as a judge.’ But if it was a mistake 
at all, it was one which was widely held. The 
mistakes of the public yesterday often succeed 
in becoming the laws of tomorrow. Most people, 
rightly or wrongly, go to these inquiries to get 
justice and therefore treat them as trials. A wide 
chasm separates the Minister and the public. 
Unless Mr. Brooke’s successor is ready to jump 
the gap, the Franks Council had better carry out 
a bridging operation and save his dignity. 


Demonstrators: New Style 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


outside Broadway House, Westminster, and 
because it is the latest of several similar staged 
demonstrations, I believe that it has implications 
for the nation as a whole. 
It arose out of a meeting at which the leaders 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 


A N extraordinary scene took place last month 











‘Dr. Livingstone, by all that’s wonderful.’ 


Engineering Unions had been presenting their 
important wage claim to the Employers’ Federa- 
tion. About a hundred shop stewards gathered 
on the pavement, allegedly ‘to support the 
wage claim.’ When the trade union leaders 
emerged there was sudden pandemonium. Mr. 
Frank Foulkes, the President of the Electrical 
Trades Union, was fanatically cheered. Mr. 
Claude Berridge, the sole Communist on the 
AEU executive, was also loudly clapped and 
cheered. But Mr. William Carron, the President 
of the AEU and chief negotiator for the con- 
federation, was abused in fantastic terms. 

Cries of ‘Traitor’ and ‘What's the sellout this 
time?’ went up as about a dozen police struggled 
to protect Mr. Carron. Throughout the whole 
time he was being interviewed by a television 
news cameraman on the pavement the racket 
went on. His answers were interspersed with 
shouts of ‘Lies’ or ‘Rubbish.’ And rightly the 
Guardian industrial correspondent, who was 
there, described it as ‘a deplorable performance.’ 

A similar staged demonstration, on a much 
larger scale, took place on September 9 in my 
constituency against the training of German 
troops in Wales. Motor-coaches from places as 
far afield as Lanark, Aberdeen, Coventry and 
London appeared suddenly in Pembroke Dock 
—many of them, my information is, not paid for 
by the people who rode in them. 
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In the Pembroke Dock affair, the local re- 
action dismayed the demonstrators. Instead of 
being received as welcome ‘liberators’ they were 
treated as objects of derision; so their publicised 
plans of a weekend vigil at the Germans’ camp, 


” such as at Holy Loch, were cancelled, and the 


motor-coaches departed as quickly as they had 
come. 


Yet the question remains: how did this ‘spon- 
taneous demonstration,’ much of it also based 
on the twin political weapons of hate and abuse, 
come to be organised with such fortuitous pre- 
cision? If the demonstrators did not pay for a 
parade which, by my estimate, cost well over 
£1,000, who did? 

The Westminster and Pembroke affairs are 
seen as being closei together when I explain also 
that the Mayor of Pembroke has been subjected 
to a torrent of personal abuse through the post, 
similar to that which Mr. Carron received on the 
street pavement—some of the letters being so 
malicious that they are now being investigated 
by the police. As the Member of Parliament for 
the area, I have also had a stream of threaten- 
ing abuse, some of it by telephone. The terminol- 
ogy is nearly always the same, from whichever 
part of the country it comes. ‘Traitor,’ ‘slimy rat,’ 
‘crawled to your position on the backs of the 
workers’ are milder thoughts, which end usually 
with such melodramatic announcements as 
‘death to you and the traitors’ and sometimes 
the hopeful, threatening, second chance ‘or else.’ 
My experience of politics has made me imper- 
vious to such a campaign; yet the fact remains 
that a certain ugly, anti-democratic intolerance 
i; NOW emerging. 

It is also finding itself in the emotional herd 
mentality of the Committee of 100. To say that 
Lord Russell’s own preposterous language is 
merely silly and that Mr. John Osborne is quite 
unimportant is not the point. The central issue 
is that a group of people are proposing to con- 
tinue with their declared aim of breaking the 
law, because they are not prepared to follow the 
accepted practices of British democracy—tol- 
erance, persuasion and the counting of votes. 
Indeed, perhaps the Committee of 100 is the 
ugliest little anti-democratic venture of all, be- 
cause it is not Communist-motivated and there- 
fore more rootless. Many of its supporters see 
themselves as idealists—-as with the Fascists. 


The significant truth is that the privilege of 
living in a country, which can only be governed 
by the consent of the majority of the people, 
carries with it certain obligations to extend to 
others the same tolerances that we would wish 
to have extended to ourselves. I, personally, 
do not agree with the Communists, nor the uni- 
lateralists. | abhor them. Yet I would always be 
prepared to grant to them the right to make their 
protests within the framework of patterns which 
accept majority decisions in national policies; 
and which do not verge on attempted intimida- 
tion of individuals. As yet, the challenge to the 
basic spirit of our freedom is very small. 1 warn 
that it could grow, unless public opinion is 
made aware immediately of what is at stake and 
the implications of the philosophies, or lack of 
them, of those who are now beginning the chal- 
lenge. In the last resort, public conscience is the 
only true guardian of freedom. 
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Treatment or Punishment 


By JOHN SYLVESTER* 


— harm done by crime, Herbert Morrison 
said in 1945, ‘is caused by a comparatively 
small number of people; but if harm is done 
by wrong methods of punishment the whole 
community is answerable’—a contention that is 
worth resuscitating on the eve of the Conserva- 
tive Party conference, with its sixty-six resolu- 
tions on crime. 

The public, Morrison went on to say, is en- 
titled to know what is being done about crime 
and its prevention. Since then, the Home Office 
and Prison Commission have published much 
more statistical information; and they are now 
carrying out or sponsoring a _ considerable 
amount of research. But facts have not loomed 
large in the recent spate of press and political 
opinion about crime. Recommendations have 
ranged from a plea for the restitution of hanging 
for sheep-stealing to the contention of an anony- 
mous prison officer that it is pointless to keep 
anybody in prison for more than a week. Emo- 
tion has displaced logic; and the ‘facts’ offered 
have usually been either of the Tory Ladies’ 
variety (‘my sixteen-year-old son says they 
should all be flogged’) or isolated headlines such 
as ‘crimes of violence up by 207 per cent.’ which 
do not reveal that the classification of ‘crimes of 
violence against the person’ includes such 
offences as bigamy, sex with girls under sixteen, 
buggery between consenting adults, indecency 
between men, incest, procuring abortions and 
concealment of birth—convictions for which 
have quintupled in the past quarter of a century. 

Statistical reports mean little without careful 
analysis; but they impress—and mislead—the 
voter. It, may, therefore, be salutary to attempt 
to reassess the crime-and-punishment problem 
in the light of some of the facts which have 
become known as a result of recent research. 

The chief aims of the penal system (according 
to The Treatment of Offenders in Britain, COI, 
London, 1960) ‘are to deter the potential law- 
breaker and to reform the convicted offender.’ 








There are a lot of questions to be asked here. 
What kind of possibility of punishment will deter 
a first offence? What kind of treatment will re- 
form the offender? Is an offender to be reformed 
by his treatment or deterred by fear of further 
treatment? Who is going to determine the 
method of treatment/punishment? The magis- 
trates (i.c., the police), the judges, the prison 
authorities, the administrators? 

Most of these are really scientific questions. 
They concern why people behave as they do in 
a given environment and why some individuals 
behave differently from others. Now, most mam- 
malian behaviour is learned, is the result of the 
individual having acquired sets of conditioned 
responses to the stimuli he has experienced; the 
laws governing these processes have come 
broadly to be known; and great strides have re- 
cently been made with the treatment of neurotic 
behaviour by recognising them: recognising, 
for example, the way in which neurotic—and 
criminal—behaviour stems from having failed to 
cope with normal life. About 80 per cent. of 
recidivist prisoners in England are categorised 
as ‘inadequate’: introverted, neurotic, friendless. 
Their crimes are usually trivial, including 
vagrancy, begging, ‘being a suspicious person,’ 
indecent exposure, loitering with intent, etc. The 
average value of property stolen by this group 
is less than two pounds a time. But the prison 
sentences they are serving go up to ten years. 

It is obvious that a prison sentence will not 
help a man who is ‘inadequate’ to be a success 
outside. It will not help the man who is in for 
indecent exposure to adjust to normal sexual 
relations; it will not find the man who is a lonely 
failure a job, or a wife. All he can learn in 
prison is how to commit other (perhaps more 
serious) crimes. 

But there is more to it than that. In 1954 
experiments were carried out at McGill Univer- 
sity on sensory deprivation. Each subject lay 
on a couch in a partially sound-proof room 
wearing translucent goggles and other gadgcts 
designed to reduce sensation. The experiment 
lasted only two to three days, but a difficulty 
in concentration and thinking and a diminution 
of performance on tests lasted for several days 
afterwards. Later experiments have shown that a 
mere three hours of a more complete depriva- 
tion of sensory stimulation produce severe ten- 
sion and even hallucination. 

‘Social isolation.” even to a mild extent, usually 
develops just those feelings of persecution and 
free-floating anxiety that are seen with the inade- 
quate-type prisoner and the denizens of the 
Rowton Houses. Life outside involves continual 
decision-making. In prison no decisions need to 
be made; and the prisoner tends to become terri- 
fied of making them—as well as less knowledge- 
able on how to make them. The extent to which 
the long-term inadequate prisoner is ‘lost’ when 
he comes out may be indicated by the answer 
of one old ex-convict when asked which he had 








“For the past eighteen months the author has 
been engaged in research, sponsored by the Home 
Office, on prisoners in Wandsworth Gaol. 
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preferred of the many prisons he had been in. 
He said: ‘Strangeways—there’s a Salvation Army 
just down the road where they give you food 
and a kip. You see, it’s just by and you don’t 
have to take a bus or anything.’ 

About three-quarters of this inadequate popu- 
lation either make no attempt to avoid arrest 
or actually give themselves up to the police; 
the reason being not that prisons are too ‘soft,’ 
but that prison is the one place where these 
people are free from anxiety. This point about 
anxiety cannot be too strongly emphasised; at 
the International Congress in Denmark this 
summer a symposium made out an almost un- 
assailable case for the theory that schizophrenia 
is learned as one way of avoiding the anxieties 
connected with the making of decisions in the 
world. So with recidivists, the periods between 
successive convictions become shorter and 
shorter until they diminish to only a few days 
or sometimes even hours. 

The recidivists are really a workhouse popula- 
tion. Why not, then, make the prisons into work- 
houses?—not in the old style, but factories, 
where a man without money or a home or a 
direction could go, freely, and obtain food, shel- 
ter and pocket money, doing productive work 
for whatever periods he can manage. Such fac- 
tories could also offer training courses along 
the lines of those provided for the blind or dis- 
abled people. 





* 

What of the 20 per cent. of recidivists who are 
not ‘inadequate’? American colleagues of mine 
point out that this is comparative only; the 
really adequate criminal is rarely found in prison 
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—at any rate for the reason he ought to be 
there. I agree: the real criminals (except mur- 
derers) rarely get caught. 

From a study on prisoners in Israel, Professor 
Seigman concludes that boredom is a great fac- 
tor in producing the crimes of this group; 
British and American studies would seem to con- 
firm this. The big breaker-and-enterer, say, 
usually has an intelligence that is too high for 
the only jobs he can get. Half of them were 
institutionalised (Borstal or Approved School) at 
a comparatively early age—some for such 
things as stealing apples or taking-and-driving- 
away, Offences for which individuals from a 
higher social background would never have been 
brought to court. They are not so much vicious 
as frustrated. They take to crime for adventure, 
in the first place, and because of the psychopathic 
urge to ‘have it now’ with no regard for the 
future. 

Then, after a crime has been committed, 
anxiety begins to grow and feeds upon itself 
until the criminal gets himself arrested some- 
how—whereupon the anxiety is gone (prisoners 
on remand sleep and eat enormously). This 
anxiety-reduction acts as a reinforcement for 
the original behaviour—when they come out 
they do it again, and so on. Their behaviour is 
compulsive, not greedy, or vicious: they know 
they will be going back inside, although they do 
not, like the inadequate, want this: they cannot 
help themselves. 

The treatment for these would seem, again, 
to be the prison factory, where they would be 
given positions of leadership and also educated. 
This type of approach works well with prisoners 
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who are allowed to work outside. With these 
prisoners, also, one can often see, apart from 
the boredom, how it was that their criminal be- 
haviour was acquired by accidental conditioning 
in early life—the early misdemeanour praised 
by mother as a sign of cleverness, etc. This is 
just the sort of thing which can be dealt with 
in a month or so by the right methods. 

The prison authorities are these days doing 
everything they can, but what is needed is a 
change in the whole penological/legal system, 
and much more publicity about and research 
into police methods, court practices and the per- 
sistence of laws which are inappropriate in our 
present-day rat-race. 

A former famous British county chief con- 
stable once said to a constable who had obtained 
a good many convictions, ‘Young man, you 
seem to spend most of your time in court: I 
think you do not like the job you are supposed 
to be doing.” Much of the so-called increase in 
crime is a matter of increase in convictions for 
quite trivial, morally speaking, offences; through- 
out the Western world there is a correlation be- 
tween numbers of crimes committed per head 
of population and number of policemen per head 
of population. 

There are ways of prevention other than ‘de- 
terrence.’ The Conservative Party conference 
has a lot of items on its agenda concerned with 
crime. Who there, I wonder, will see the rele- 
vance of their Government having increased the 
pay of the police while refusing the teachers? 
If you produce a real ‘lower’ class by running 
the educational system into the ground, you will 
also produce a real class of ‘criminals.’ 
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THE CONFERENCES 


Sir,—Like Mr. Frank Ware I appreciate the wit and 
penetration of Mr. Bernard Levin's articles, though 
I naturally enjoy them more when they are directed 
elsewhere than at such weaknesses as he finds, and 
those he thinks he finds, in the Liberal Party. 

Wit, of course, seeks out such targets as it can 
best be exercised on, and an all-round appraisal is 
not to be expected of it. The three speeches at the 
Liberal Assembly that Mr. Levin noticed favourably 
were, of course, not the only ones to make a notable 
contribution to the proceedings: to those Mr. Ware 
has already mentioned—Mr. Grimond’s and Mr. 
Thorpe’s—one might well add quite a few others, not 
least Mr. Arthur Holt’s and Mr. Frank Byers’s. Also, 
the Assembly adopted many valuable resolutions and 
not only the regrettable one regarding Berlin. That 
one, as Mr. Ware rightly agrees, was a mess, and 
for the reasons you, sir, give in your reply to 
Mr. Basil Wigoder. 

I would like to add, with regard to the present 
Berlin crisis and the Western attitude to East 
Germany, that there are some speakers, Liberals 
among them, who help to muddy the wells of clear 
thinking by resorting to what are in reality mere 
catch-phrases by the unreflective for the uninformed 
and are too often allowed to pass without critical 
comment; phrases such as ‘one must be a realist,’ 
‘one must recognise facts,” ‘one must come to an 
understanding with Mr. Khruschchev, ‘one must 
encourage trade with the Soviet bloc. ‘we want 
peace,” ‘we want neither hot nor cold war. Of course 
we want peace, and trade too! But to suggest that 
they may be had for the asking, or that we should 
be ready to give in advance almost anything Nikita 
Khrushchev may like to demand, is both naive and 
damaging. It helps to create a climate of public 
opinion which makes it more difficult for Western 
negotiators to secure these very desirable things, for 
it prompts the Communist leaders at once to raise 
the price, and even perhaps to bank on being able 
to impose a Munich-like settlement, thus precipita- 
ting the war neither side wants. To seek fair and 
peaceful settlements of international questions must, 
of course, be our constant aim. But our experience 
of giving in repeatedly to the demands and 
encroachments of pre-war dictatorships, and of the 
Soviet Union since the war, should be enough to warn 
us that, in public as in private life, submitting to 
blackmai! does not buy peace but merely encourages 
the blackmailer to demand still more. 

Q. E. KASTRATI 
Liberal International (British Group), 
45 Whitehall, SW1 
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Sir,—So Roy Jenkins doesn’t like Blackpool. But, 
perhaps, despite his background, he doesn’t really 
like the vast bulk of ordinary people who find it 
palatable. It takes him a long time to get there, 
poor soul! Better that most of us should struggle to 
find a bed in London or fight our way across it 
to change stations for Bournemouth or Margate. 

Half the delegates won't be able to afford the 
hotels, anyway, inadequate though they may be by 
West End standards. And, of course, it might be 
preferable to resolve the desperate issues he talks 
about in a suitably refined and rarefied atmosphere 
rather than in the garish if spacious ballroom 
which alone in the country can properly house the 
thousand Labour delegates and people who might 
wish to hear them. 

How remote from the people can our new 
élite become? 

FRANK MACHIN 


Sale, Cheshir 


PRIVATE PAPERS 

Sir,—I do not feel that Lord Altrincham, in your 
issue of September 22, can have been wholly serious 
in equating well-known works of art with private 
personal papers, of whatever historical importance. 
The former are ‘published documents’; everyone 
knowledgeable is acquainted with‘ them; and the 
only question arising is that of their domicile. The 
latter, however, may contain much that ought not, 
in fairness to others, to be published to the world 
before some time has elapsed; and may also; as I 
know to my cost, include letters, etc., which may 
with comparative ease be abstracted to adorn a 
collection—or merely a doctoral thesis. 

But while I do not believe that a general pro- 
hibition on the lines suggested by Lord Altrincham 
is at all possible, | do think that some inquiry 
might well be set on foot to see whether it is not 
practicable to devise some method by which valu- 
able papers—trecords of societies as well as of indi- 
viduals—could be preserved in some accessible and 
responsible repository, rather than be sold overseas 
(if the cash value is sufficient) or, piecemeal to 
second-hand booksellers. I know this would not be 
altogether easy; but it would be of great benefit 
to scholarship if it could be done. 

There are two points on which I would join issue 
more briefly with Lord Altrincham. It is nonsense 
to suggest that Indian independence was granted 
because of British dependence on the American 
loan. Independence for India had long been part 
of the programme of the party which won the elec- 
tion of 1945; it was the removal from the scene 
of the Former Naval Person which made it possible. 
As to ‘the Cliveden Set,’ if Lord Altrincham doubts 
its existence, he should read the late Thomas Jones's 
Diary With Letters, where it appears in plain view— 
and proud of it. Maybe it did not directly make 
Ministers—but it certainly did a great deal to create 
the climate of opinion which so much aided the 
Nazis in the Thirties. 

MARGARET COLE 
74 Addison Way, NW11 


BENCH AND BAR 

Sir,—Messrs. Blom-Cooper and McEwen have 
missed the main point of my article, which was not, 
as they seem to think, to question the fact that 
there are many distinguished members of the legal 
profession in favour of penal reform. On the con- 
trary, this was one of the things | emphasised (all 
Messrs. Blom-Cooper and McEwen have done is 
to tabulate their names). The point, rather, was to 
ask who among them, outside as well as inside Par- 
liament, was ever prepared to take a firm. public 
stand against the sillier suggestions of their more 
reactionary colleagues—suggestions which receive 
widespread publicity and, in my judgment, do im- 
mense harm. Messrs. Blom-Cooper and McEwen 
describe my views as ‘absurd extravagance,’ but do 
they themselves think it absurd extravagance when, 
for instance, Lord Kilmuir says that anyone who 
believes that an innocent man can be hanged is 
moving in the realms of fantasy, or Lord Goddard 
proposes that insane murderers should be destroyed? 
And if they do not think such suggestions absurd 
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extravagance, I invite them to tell us what they, 
do think about them. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Piers Place, Amersham, Bucks 


PS: I must apologise for my delay in answering, 
due to absence from this country. 


DOWN THE ‘C’ STREAM 


Sir,—Mr. Kane goes too far in his anarchic attitude 
to ‘streaming’ and exams. It is not an indication of 
intolerance or illiberality to ‘stream’ children; nor 
to set them an internal examination. 

Streaming is necessary for progress to be made 
in some subjects, where the pace needs to be 
reasonably uniform. My complaint was that we im- 
plicitly regard ‘low-stream’ children as low-stream 
beings. An external examination, because it would 
draw attention to ‘results,, would make this situation 
worse. A truly liberal system of education would 
reduce the opprobrium of being a ‘C’ or ‘D’ stream 
child. It is certainly possible to mix children of all 
kinds in Arts classes, because children painting pic- 
tures or writing poetry are doing the same thing, 
seeking a meaning in experience by symbol and 
metaphor. J] think more ‘mixing’ of ‘streams’ could 
be done in schools, for the humanities, if the time- 
table could be made subtle enough. And the more "’ 
liberal the school and the less the secondary modern 
school apes the. grammar school, the less does 
streaming do harm 

But internal examinations are not only to be 
judged in relation to streaming. They provide an 
opportunity for the child to test his own powers 
against standards, and they can make a child feel 
satisfied and secure. Of course, with a low stream 
one tends to give them all good marks, and one 
cannot pretend that there is any objective way of 
measuring by an examination the qualities one 
hopes to develop in them. Yet there are standards, 
and children like to feel they are there—so long as 
the examination is not directed, as the external 
examination inevitably is, at fitting children into 
categories of employment and social grade. 

DAVID HOLBROOK 
Ducklake, Ashwell, Herts 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—I must thank Mr. Barker for his friendly letter, 
but I cannot agree that it is only the ‘top twenty’ 
schools to which mothers send their sons as symbols 
of their social superiority to their neighbours. It has 
been said—and I think truly—that there is no school 
in England that does not think itself the social 
sup@rior of some other school. Parents select their 
children’s schools for a mixture of reasons, but at 
every level the social advantages, real or imagined, 
are among the strongest of these reasons. I should 
have thought that it was particularly prevalent as a 
reason for the preference for a minor public school 
over a grammar school. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, Nr. Frome 


SORE, VERY SORE 
Sir;—Contrary to your contributor Robert 
Browne’s impression, the Progressive Party is not 
led chiefly by Afrikaners and under no circum- 
stances can its franchise policy be interpreted as 
‘one man one vote, whatever colour, with certain 
qualifications.” The ‘certain qualifications’ are so 
stringent that the party’s own Molteno Commission, 
which sat for a long time to draw up the policy, 
had to conclude with minority reports from its three 
non-white members who could not accept its 
unrealistic franchise policy. These same qualifica- 
tions apply to persons wanting to join the party. 
Surely one of the few political parties for which 
one must qualify to join? Certainly no Progressive 
Party leader would dare to advocate ‘One man 
one vote’ from a public platform; he weuld soon 
be in trouble with a party leadership which is 
desperately trying to recruit nervous white mem- 
bers at the expense of potential non-white support. 
The fundamental fact about the South African 
white man is that on October 5, 1960, after 
Sharpeville and all the lessons that might have 

















By the time these children are ten years older, 
Britain’s power demands will have doubled. But 
the number of transmission towers will not have 
doubled. On the contrary—because the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is adopting 400,000 
volt transmission, fewer new towers will be 
needed. The new power system will use some 
existing towers, suitably reinforced,. and a 
limited number of new, slightly taller ones. By 
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been learned, he still voted by a large majority 
for Dr. Verwoerd’s republic with all that that 
implies. This means quite simply that more white 
people supported Dr. Verwoerd than rejected him. 
One cannot argue one’s way out of a referendum 
by quibbling about boundary lines and weighted 
constituencies as the white Opposition has done 
in previous elections. 

Mr Browne uses the language of the Govern- 
ment, of the South African Foundation and of 
all white men who do not really want to see the 
fundamental and overwhelming changes which are 
the only way in which South Africa can be pre- 
served as a land for all 
‘uninformed criticism,’ and ‘inaccurate reporting’ 
are the stock-in-trade of the defenders of the 
Status quo. 

SUSANNE H. SPENCE 
3 Normand Mews, W14 
* 

iR,—Whatever sarcasms Robert Browne's article 
may meet with, let me congratulate you on pub- 
lishing it. 

There are neurotics and psychopaths outside as 
well as inside Africa, and to allow Mr. Browne 
to point this out was an admirably honest piece 
of journalism. 

RONALD VINCENT SMITH 
17 Rodney Road, New Malden, Surrey 


OLD MEN AT THE ZOO 


Sir,—Can you find space for a second opinion on 
Mr. Angus Wilson's latest novel, Old Men at the 
Zoo? | read the book with keen delight and admira- 
tion and have since been dismayed by the reviews I 
have seen, of which Mr. John Mortimer’s in your 
columns is typical. I have only the most shadowy 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Wilson and none at 
ail with his publishers. My only motive in writing to 
you is the fear that the public may be discouraged 
from reading what seems to me a very fine book. 

Your readers have already been given some indi- 
cation of the plot. Few critics, including your own, 
seem to have appreciated the technical achievement 
of its intricate structure. There are not so Many 
master craftsmen among the post-war novelists that 
we can afford to neglect them. I have always admired 
Mr. Wilson’s skill, but hitherto with certain reserva- 
tions of sympathy and suspensions of credulity. As 
Mr. Mortimer remarks, he has described ‘a small and 
creepy world.’ It should be an occasion for rejoicing 
that he has now chosen a larger and (to me) more 
plausible milieu. All his mew characters, major 
and minor alike, seem to me brilliantly observed and 
drawn. Nothing in the narrative is haphazard. Every 
incident has significance. The least successful scene is 
the one which some critics (not Mr. Mortimer) have 
singled out for praise—the party after the young 
keeper’s funeral—which is most like Mr. Wilson’s 
earlier work. Reviewers should welcome variety and 
development in a writer. 

Mr. Mortimer opens his review by deploring the 
tendency to regard writers as authorities on questions 
of morals, politics and philosophy. I think he con- 
fuses two issues. On one I agree with him. Some 
days ago there appeared in the Times a letter 
signed by a number of well-known writers (Mr. 
Wilson among them) protesting against the arrest 
of an Angolan poet. Injustice, if injustice has been 
committed, is equally deplorable whether the victim 
is a poet or a peasant. I do not believe that all the 
signatories were familiar with this poet’s work or 
had even heard his name before being invited to 
subscribe. I do not believe they all had personal 
knowledge of the circumstances of his arrest. This 
seems to me an example of ‘pressure’ being brought 
on them ‘to pontificate.’ But Mr. Mortimer’s con- 
demnation is wider. ‘Many writers,’ he says, ‘are 
not very good at anything except writing and the 
value of their work is often not to be judged by the 
quality of their thoughts.’ But writing is the ex- 
pression of thought. There is no abstract writing. 
All literature implies moral standards and criticisms 
—the less explicit the better. 

Mr. Mortimer’s second confusion is in his use 
of ‘symbolism.’ In a novel the symbols are merely 
the furniture of the story. They are not to be taken 
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allegorically as in Pilgrim's Progress. They are 
not devised consciously but arise spontaneously in 
the mood of composition. 

Thirdly, and this is most. important, Mr. Mor- 
timer and all the critics I have read have been 
trapped by the date—1970. It was audacious of Mr. 
Wilson to put his story into the near future and, 
as things turn out, injudicious, for Old Men ai the 
Zoo is not a novel like Brave New World or 1984 
in which a warning is offered of the dangers to 
posterity if existing social tendencies fructify. Mr. 
Wilson postulates no new scientific devices. His 
characters live and speak in the present or in the 
recent past. 

A novelist has a difficult task in fixing his charac- 
ters in historical time. Many—lI think if one counted 
them up one would find most—good novels are 
set in the past. Public events intrude on private 
lives. It is very difficult to write a novel about 1961 
which can give any indication of the final destiny 
of the characters, and it is with their final destiny 
that their creator is primarily, if unobtrusively, con- 
cerned. Mr. Wilson informs us that he does not 
think the public events of his’ book are likely to 
occur. If I read him right, he is concerned with 
what might have happened, rather than with what 
will happen. Consciously or unconsciously he has 
written a study of 1938-42. The causes of his war 
are deliberately made absurd. He required a war 
for his plot and the war he has given us is what 
many Englishmen feared at the time of Munich. 
They were given wildly exaggerated notions of the 
impending disaster. Gas, microbes and high explo- 
sive would devastate the kingdom. Communications 
would cease. Famine would ensue. We should 
capitulate and the victors would impose a Nazi 
regime. The young may find it hard to believe, but 
that was in fact the belief of many intelligent people. 
Mr. Wilson has accepted all that body of—as it 
happened—quite false assumptions and has used it 
in the machinery of his story. What he is concerned 
with, and what he so brilliantly portrays, is the 
working of the machinery on the lives of his 
characters. 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Combe Florey House, near Taunton 


John Mortimer writes: I am glad that Mr. Waugh 
enjoyed Mr. Wilson’s book so much. In a world 
short of pleasure we each must find it where we can 
and I should not wish to prevent anyone; God for- 
bid, reading a book which certainly has entertaining 
passages. 

But Mr. Waugh misunderstands me. I am sure 
that writers, like painters and plumbers, must have 
moral, philosophical and political ideas. In certain 
cases, however, the excellence of the plumbing or 
painting or writing is independent of the value of 
the ideas. As an instance I believe Mr. Waugh him- 
self to be a major humorist and a consummate 
artist, who has made more fundamental discoveries 
about dialogue than any other writer of our cen- 
tury; but accepting this surely does not compel me 
to think him a reliable guide in matters of politics, 
social values or religious truth. 

Of course, I agree that it is not possible to stop 
writers developing, or attempting ambitious themes. 
What is dangerous is the public pressure which turns 
writers from valuable snook-cocking outsiders into 
boring Literary Figures. A ‘major work,’ the develop- 
ing writer feels, is demanded by a greedy public; and 
out of the deep freezer it comes, enormous, highly 
coloured, Jumbo-size and lacking nothing but the 
slightest flavour. 

None of this is to belittle the successful major 
work, or the one that deals greatly with great issues. 
Somewhere Max Beerbohm said that ‘Good sense 
about trivialities is better than nonsense about things 
that matter.’ To agree with this is not to deny the 
supreme value of good sense about things that 
matter. 

Finally symbols. Of course all words are symbolic, 
in a sense; a writer can only communicate in 
images and the reactions he hopes they will invoke. 
It is no doubt my loss that a kick in the genitals 
from a giraffe, however sick, meant so little to me. 
I am delighted that it should have reminded Mr. 
Waugh of Munich. 
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LORD HOME ON TV 
Sir,—Quite; and someone (myself, for example) 
should surely tell Graham Greene that he ought not 
to cheapen himself by indulging in nasty little sneers 
at the personal mannerisms of Lord Home on tele- 
vision. If Mr. Greene had really wanted to get such 
a message across to Lord Home in a better way than 
writing to the Spectator he could have said a word 
to his brother—or couldn't he? I mean Mr. Greene's 
not Lord Home's brother. 

N. G. NIGHTINGALE 
The Cottage, Two Dells Lane. Ashley Green, 

Chesham, Bucks 
* 
Sir,—Mr. Graham Greene is quite right. And while 
they are about it, Colman Prentis and Varley (one 
assumes the job falls to them) should tell the Prime 
Minister not to bare his teeth at the television camera, 
a habit which conveys neither imperturbability nor 
reasonableness. 
PAUL VAUGHAN 

316 Coombe Lane, West Wimbledon, SW20 


MONTESQUIEU 
Monsigur,—C’est toujours avec un vif plaisir que 
jaborde la lecture d'un compte-rendu  signé 
J. H. Plumb; puis-je avouer que son appréciation 
de Montesquieu (dans votre no. du 15 septembre) 
me surprend? Que l’éclat du style explique pour 
une part le succts de L'Esprit des Lois, nous le 
savions depuis Voltaire; que linterprétation de la 
constitution anglaise soit erronée, nous le savions 
aussi—mais de 1a a faire aussi bon marché de 
certains idées centrales de l’ouvrage, il y a plus 
qu'un pas. La comparison avec Bolingbroke 
(exacte quant a linterprétation de la Constitution) 
me parait artificielle: les soucis des deux hommes 
étaient trop differénts pour qu'elle puisse conduire 
a un jugement d’ensemble. Laissons-la Montesquieu, 
il se defendra tout seul. Mais Mr. Plumb nous a 
habitués a plus de pondération! 
P. BARATIER 

Université de Grenoble 

Meximieux, Ain, France 


‘DAILY TELEGRAPH’ 


Sir,—Cyril Ray’s sneer at the Daily Telegraph is not 
justifiable. 

John Osborne has recently sought, and obtained, 
wide publicity for a virulent attack on the morals of 
his fellow-countrymen. For a proper evaluation of his 
opinions it is a matter of public interest that his 
own morals should be under equally close scrutiny. 

W. I. D. SCOTT 
29. Curzon Park North, Chester 
* 
Sir,—The gossipmongering papers, which Cyril Ray 
had the courage to list, namely: the Daily Express 
and the Mail and the supposedly superior Telegraph, 
have now stooped to a new level of prying that almost 
defies satire. It brings to mind Oscar Wilde's 
comment: ‘In centuries before ours the public nailed 
the ears of journalists to the pump. That was quite 
hideous. In this century journalists have nailed their 
own ears to the keyhole; that is much worse.’ 
B. R. JONES 
64 Walton Street, Chelsea, SW3 
* 
Sin,—The Daily Telegraph was always a footman’s 
paper. Since its amalgamation with the Morning Post 
it seems to have progressed as far as What the Butler 
Saw. 
NANCY HARR&‘"SON 
84a College Road, Dulwich, SE2/ 
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rolls along on steel 


TEEL BALL BEARINGS are as essential to the 
S smooth progress of the Chairman’s limou- 
sine as they are to this boy’s roller skates. In 
fact, whether you go by car, bus, bike, or 
scooter, you’re really travelling on ball or roller 
bearings of steel. 

And not only bearings, but axles, wheels, 
chassis and bodywork pressings of most of our 
vehicles are made of steel. This is where steel’s 
versatility comes in: ball bearings are usually 
made of carbon chrome steel or nickel 
molybdenum steel—in either case, heat- 
treated to give an extremely hard surface with 


THIS IS THE STEEL AGE 


very high resistance to wear. Car body press- 
ings, on the other hand, are made of low- 
carbon mild steel, which has the ductility 
needed for deep-drawing in the pressing 
process. Steel, in one or other of its many 
specifications, is the material on which our 
whole technology depends. 

If steel cost ten thousand pounds a ton 
it would be known as a ‘miracle’ metal. 
But as it’s so inexpensive and plentiful it 
often goes unnoticed. Steel quietly gets 
on with its job of making our life run more 
smoothly. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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The Establishment 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


CaN English satire draw 
blood? Jonathan Miller 
asked this question ten 
days ago in the Obser- 
ver, heralding the open- 
ing of Peter Cook’s new 
night-club, The Estab- 
lishment. The club’s 
chaotic first night seemed 
to return a _ resounding 
‘No,’ but this was partly 
a result of sheer bad ad- 
ministration. The Estab- 
lishment will undoubtedly improve and might 
still become very good indeed. The interesting 
question at the moment is in what direction will 
it could it, should it develop? 


This brings me back to Jonathan Miller's 
bioodthirsty query. His article is the work of a 
man who saith among the trumpets, Ha, Ha, 
and smelleth the battle afar off. ‘The ranks are 
drawn up and the air resounds with the ar- 
mourer’s hammer,’ he proclaims; ‘when battle 
is joined one can only hope that blood will be 
drawn.’ Kenneth Tynan clearly shares this idea 
of The Establishment when he warns the pro- 
prietors, in his review of their first night, that 
‘no political cabaret can be accounted a success 
unless at least a quarter of the audience walks 
out in the course of the performance.’ 

It has a seductive tang in the nostrils, this idea 
of an abattoir of sacred cows where real blood 
flows. But is it possible? I suspect only so at 
rare times in history when a community is so 
violently split that a man who steps into a 
theatre or café will know instinctively whether 
he is sitting down amongst friends or enemies; 
and if amongst enemies they have only to wish 
him ‘Good evening’ to enrage him with their 
sly insinuations. The class struggle provided this 
type of split background for the German 
polemical cabarets of the Twenties and Thirties; 
but the Thirties have passed, and it is no longer 
accounted a virtue to see things in black and 
white. 

A few days ago I assaulted, verbally, a man 
who was selling the journal of the British 
National Party on a street-corner in Notting 
Hill Gate. In the course of our predictably fruit- 
less argument he accused me of confusing his 
gang with the Empire Loyalists. When I asked 
him the difference, he replied: “Well, to start 
with, they're not even racialists.. That man 
might be able to write a Thirties-type cabaret 
which would seem to his friends to draw buckets 
of thin red blood. But one of the reasons ‘why 
Beyond the Fringe has such a contemporary air 
is that its authors follow no party line 
and are happy to attack anyone from any angle 
that presents itself. 

In these more settled times the political cabaret 
artist finds it hard to disown his famous ances- 
tor, the court jester—a comic paid by the 
Establishment to amuse the Establishment about 
the Establishment. Anyone who saw the photo- 





graphs of Mort Sahl sitting on Kennedy’s right 
hand at the big Democratic election dinners 
must surely have realised this; yet Jonathan 
Miller claims to be surprised that Bentleys roll 
up to the Fortune Theatre and Peter Cook is 
appalled that the majority of his club’s mem- 
bers come from SWI. The truth is that if these 
jesters want to be cut in the street they are in 
the wrong line of business. They should be 
writing articles or plays. An article can present 
a direct challenge, with no mitigating twinkle 
in the eye, and a play can create a prickly 
character who will lodge in the mind, as Jimmy 
Porter has, in the way that a series of separate 
sketches never will. John Osborne is a particu- 
larly good example. The Establishment has 
eagerly adopted him for its gossip columns, but 
it has never made friends with him as it has 
with the Fringe quartet. 

I am not suggesting that Cook and Co. are 
in the wrong line of business. I am merely, as 
ever, trying to tell them what their real business 
is. Their weapon is not the bludgeon, or even 
the dagger, it is the needle; they are not 
polemicists, they are satirists. One applauds them 
not from any partisan feeling, but because for 
a moment one has been able to share their 
vision of absurdity. The best satire flashes sparks 
between twin poles of fantasy and reality; and 
in the sudden brightness of the spark new light 
is thrown on some human folly. When the 
African politician in Beyond the Fringe is asked 
his views on the arrest of a colleague, he replies 
(approximately): ‘It is a blatant violation of 
justice and of everything we have ever been 
taught about human rights and respect for the 
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individual, and I am in favour of it.’ This ab- © 
surdly unexpected contrast highlights the cant 
that is spoken about the democratic values and, 
at the same time, the scant attention that is paid 
to them. Peter Cook’s superb linking of the 
British four-minute mile with the four-minute 
warning of nuclear attack is similar. And 
moment of brilliance like these occur throughout 
Beyond the Fringe. 

Unfortunately they occurred all too rarely in 
the revue at The Establishment, written mainly 
by Peter Cook but performed by a cast of five 
new faces, only one of whom, John Bird, can 
be accounted funny enough for the club’s inten- 
tions. One had the impression that in the search 
for significant targets the author had somehow 
forgotten the need to be witty about them. The © 
blood-drawing dogma had swamped the creative 
process. Some sketches, such as the pedestrian 
Bow Group meeting, contained too little fantasy 
—or imagination, if fantasy sounds too fey. 
Others contained too little reality, as when 
Christopher Soames was compared to a pig or 
Jomo Kenyatta revealed an urge to become 
Queen of England. The sketches which tried to 
be most hard-hitting fell flat on their faces be- 
cause, as anyone could have told them, the 
targets turned out to be cardboard; viz., René 
MacColl and The Queen. 

The evening picked up when Peter Cook him- 
self arrived for an impromptu late-night per- 
formance and immediately proved himself the 
only real cabaret artist in the place. The besetting 
sin of comedians is a habit of addressing a 
single person as though he were an entire 
audience. The rare and compensating talent is an 
ability to address an entire audience as though 
it. were a single person. Peter Cook has this 
talent in abundance, together with one of the 
quickest wits in Soho and outlying districts. 
Even by himself he assures his club a large 
future. But the hors d’eeuvre must brighten up. 
And I think it will. 


The Best of Neither 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Opera, like any other 
religion, has its sectarians 
who get it all wrong. 
There are, I am _ told, 
people who do not much 
care what a Wagner per- 
formance looks like so 
long as it sounds weil. 
They should be fairly 
well satisfied with Dic 
Walkiire at Covent Gar- 
den. But what of the rest 
of us true _ believers? 
The question which agitates our breasts is simply 
this: is it possible, at this stage of the new Ring 
production—a quarter of the way through the 
tetralogy—to persuade the designer to change his 
ideas? Alternatively, is it possible to change 
designers? 

Mr. Solti has stated that he will try to make 
Covent Garden the world’s foremost opera 





house, and we all hope he succeeds. We also hope 
he will make The Ring what Sir David Webster 
was always happily and quite erroneously claim- 
ing the old Ring to be, the best in the world. This 
is not an impossible dream. It is true that Bay- 
reuth has in Wieland Wagner a genius who, 
though he is rather unfashionable at the moment 
and, like his grandfather, has his terrible 
moments, is, at his best, the greatest designer in 
Europe. But Wieland has lately yielded The Ring 
to his brother Wolfgang: and, in knowledge of 
what to do with it, they are as Alberich to Fajner. 
Covent Garden has, all round, the better 
orchestra; and it commands a cast at least the 
equal of the Festpielhaus. 

At present these advantages are neutralised by 
mediocre staging. The emotion that Herbert 
Kern’s designs aroused in me at Covent Garden 
was the last I had anticipated—nostalgia for Leslie 
Hurry. Mr. Hurry’s designs, though often funda- 
mentally misconceived, were streaked with 
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an economic fable 


Ox: UPON A TIME there was a 
Cabbage White Butterfly who fancied 
herself as an intellectual. However, as is 
the nature of butterflies, she was a little 
inclined to flit from flower to flower. One 
subject which she rather liked was econ- 
omics. That, she felt, was a nice basic 
thing for a butterfly to be brainy about. 
One day, in high summer, she was lazily 
hovering over the herbaceous border, 
making, as she put it “‘an Intensive Survey 
of Honey Production.” In due course she 
landed, a little out of breath, on the lip of 





a large foxglove, and began fanning herself 
languidly with her wings. “I say, do you 
mind,” said a voice. “You’re making an 
awful draught down the back of my neck.” 
Startled, the Cabbage White looked behind 
her. Backing out of another foxglove was 
a large honey bee. “Oh, how perfectly 
delightful!” cried the Cabbage White, in 
her most refined tones, “I’ve been wanting 
to have a chat with you. You see (and here 
she simpered) I'm a bit worried about 
what’s happening in the world.” The honey 
bee gave a little buzz which was almost a 
groan. He’d had conversations like this 
before with the Cabbage White. 

“In fact,” went on the Cabbage White, 
“I do think you chaps are being a bit un- 
fair to us chaps. Speaking generally, of 
course,” she added. “Oh?” said the honey 
bee. “You see,” said the Cabbage White 
confidingly, “‘you’re so energetic. Rushing 
back and forth, filling that hive “up.”— 
“Nothing wrong with that which I can see,” 
said the honey bee. 

“Ah, but isn’t it terribly, terribly mono- 
polistic ?”’ cooed the Cabbage White. “You 
bees will soon control the whole garden. 
And poor little insects like me won't be 





able to get a look in.”—‘“Well,” said the 
bee, “which particular set of bees do you 
mean? There are lots of hives in this 
garden.”"—“Ah,” said the Cabbage White, 
flirtatiously batting her wings, “‘but I know 
for a fact you’re all in it together.” —“*You 
know very well that we can’t be,” said the 
bee. ““We all make honey. Every hive works 





more or less the same way. But we're all 
competitors. And we've all got very diff- 
erent ideas on what’s the best mixture of 
flowers for a good honey.” —“‘Really?” said 
the Cabbage White. ““Why didn’t anybody 
ever tell me that?”—‘‘They did, but I 
expect you weren't listening,” said the 
honey bee. 

The Cabbage White changed her tune. 
“But aren’t you frightfully selfish?” she 
persisted. “‘Pillaging the poor flowers, 
taking their precious pollen?” —“‘If itweren’t 
for us fertilising things, there’d be fewer 
flowers next year,” said the bee. “Oh, you 
mustn’t be rude to poor little me,” sighed 
the Cabbage White. “You big strong bees, 
bossing all the flowers in the garden, rush- 
ing round telling them exactly how to 
grow.”—“‘Oh, don’t be silly,” cried the bee, 





crossly, “‘you know we haven’t got time to 
bother about all that. The flowers know 
their job: We know ours, and that’s all 
there is to it. In fact, only a very little of 
what the flowers make comes to us.” But 
the Cabbage White had already fluttered 
to another foxglove. 


MORAL. . ; 


Those who can, do. Those who can’t, preach. 


* * * * * 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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imagination and grandeur. The new setting of Act 
2, a pass with black cliffs rearing precipitously 
on either side, is Hurry without that touch of 
imagination. That of Act 3, another bare rock 
platform, lacks even the distinction of profile, 
the motor-torpedo-boat silhouette, that gave life 
to Mr. Hurry’s. Herr Kern has made the same 
dubious attempts to have the best of both sug- 
gestion and representation, and has come away 
without either. Within these limits Holter’s no- 
nonsense production achieves some of the 
majesty of his own performance. There are excep- 
tions—Miss Valkki’s Briinnhilde at the beginning 
of Act 2 scampering down the ramp like a rab- 
bit (it is, of course, something to have a Briinn- 
hilde who can scamper) and Mr. Vickers in the 
great love duet lolling back with an intolerably 
relaxed and genial air — but in general it is 
economical, not undignified and to the point. 

Yet gestures and groupings of such heroic 
austerity need a setting of cunningly wrought 
contrivance. Few designers seem to have grasped 
that the new Bayreuth technique is a dynamic 
technique which achieves simplicity by the most 
complex methods. It is not a mere matter of jet- 
tisoning the old paraphernalia, the horses, cook- 
ing utensils, swimming Rhinemaidens and Ring 
zoo, and then going ahead as before. It is a com- 
pletely different kind of stage art, not a simpli- 
fication of the old. The letter of the stage direc- 
tions may be set aside; the intentions behind 
them are searched out most painstakingly and 
realised by other means. It is a hazardous 
method which sometimes goes very wrong, but 
never through negligence. If you are not going 
to have an actual door to Hunding’s hut, if you 
are not going to show Wotan appearing in the 
air (suspended by wires) above Siegmund, if you 
are not going to represent Briinnhilde’s broad- 
branched fir-tree and mossy bank with realistic 
roots and trunk and foliage — then something 
positive must take their place: above all, lighting, 
of the utmost subtlety, flexibility, and beauty. 
At Covent Garden the lighting in Die Walkiire 
is rarely more than passable; and in the third act 
we are actually visited by that ancient plague, 
the cupola spot—which, on the first night at 
least, was well up to its old form, tracking its 
prey with the persistence and finesse of a game- 
dog in a snipe-infested marsh. 

And yet, ironically, the first twenty minutes of 
the production promise great things. There are 
the hut walls and the trunk and lower branches 
of the tree, refined to a pure, imaginative 
simplicity. The men’s costumes, no longer sport- 
ing those terrible skins, are excellent. And Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde, seated near the front at the 
right of the stage and haloed in fire from the 
hearth just invisible in the wings, are, in their 
gestures and the pose of their golden bodies both 
separately and in relation to each other, true 
creatures from the forge of Wagner's heroic 
imagination. This is the high point of the produc- 
tion, and it is never recaptured. After that, as 
Holmes would say, there is the curious episode of 
the door in the night-time; and here Herr Kern’s 
lighting can do no better in the way of a primeval 
forest trembling under the spring moon than an 
abject backcloth of gauzes patterned in vertical 
stripes of blue and gold. 

In short, if a satisfactory compromise is indeed 
possible between old Ring and new Ring, this 
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production gives no evidence of it; it even set 
me thinking of a full-blown, Teutonic-Visconti- 
style representational production, with the old 
opulence of realistic detail but without the old 
absurdities. At least I hope we are not too far 


committed for second thoughts, 


The new Carmen at Sadler’s Wells tells a 
similar story—a fine musical ensemble spoiled, 
this time by a misguided producer. I must defer 
considering it in detail until next week. 


COMING MUSICAL EVENTS 


OCTOBER 


13-14 Leeds Triennial Festival, last two days: 
programmes include Stravinsky’s Les Noces, 
Vivaldi’s Gloria in D, Boulez’s Marteau sans 
Maitre, Verdi's Requiem. 

17 Lieder recital, Schwarzkopf: Schubert, Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss (RFH). 

18 BBC Orchestra, Monteux: Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony, Debussy’s Jmages, Stravinsky's 
Symphony of Psalms (RFH). 

18 (and 21, 25, Nov. 2): Cdipus Rex and The 
Nightingale (Sadler's Wells). 

21 (afternoon) London Bach Society, Steinitz: 
four Bach Cantatas (St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field). 

21 (evening) Wiihrer String Quartet: Haydn op. 
77 no. 1, Beethoven op. 18 no. 3, Hindemith 
Quartet (1945) (Wigmore Hall). 

22 Liszt recital, Tamas Vasary (RFH). 

25 Elizabethan Singers: works by Britten, Schoen- 
berg, Messiaen, etc. (St. James's, Piccadilly). 

28 (and 31, Nov. 3, 7, 11): Der Freischiitz (Covent 
Garden). 

29 BBC Orchestra: Stravinsky’s Persephone, con- 
ducted by the composer (RFH). Also broadcast 
on October 25. 


NOVEMBER 

1 BBC Orchestra, Schwarz, Tippet: Beethoven's 
Third Piano Concerto (Byron Janis), Tippett’s 
Divertimento on Sellinger’s Round, Schumann's 
Faust Part HI (RFH). 

1 ICA concert, Manoug Parikian, Lamar Crow- 
son: Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant, Bartok’s 
Second Violin Sonata, Fricker’s Twelve Studies 
for piano, etc. (Arts Council, 4 St. James's 
Square). 

7 LSO, Solti: Mahler's Fourth Symphony, 
Stravinsky's Rite of Spring (RFH). 


Cinema 
Medicine Men 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


TZ 
(3) 


The Young Doctors. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)—On Friday 
at Eleven. (Plaza.) 

HOLLywoop can cope with 

—_ films like The Young Doctors 

' 72 in its sleep and once turned 

5 them out two a penny. But 
there is no longer the demand 
there was for the middlingly middlebrow and 
now the film (director: Phil Karlson; ‘A’ cer- 
tificate) is almost a collector’s piece, old- 
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fashioned, reassuring and very easy to sneer at. 
Of course (as addicts of Emergency Ward 10 
cheerfully admit) a hospital is just too easy, a 
forcing-house for drama; where else do you find 
birth and death, heroism, renunciation, misery, 
rapture and the rest of it, all at such a pitch, 
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all under the one roof? It’s too rich, too plummy 
a mixture for artistic translation, and although 
some genius might make us take to heart the 
agonies and excitements, in the ordinary way 
they simply provide an enjoyable off-reality, 
realism at a suspect level. 

The story has what they ¢all a strong plot, 
with lots of action, lots of suspense, smiles and 
tears alternating at a brisk and satisfactory rate, 
and the basic situation of so many films—so re- 
current in daily life that everyone can recognise 
it and sympathise—that of the new broom come 
to sweep away the friendly old besom. The new 
broom is Ben Gazzara as a tough and rather 
inhuman young perfectionist brought into the 
hospital to do what he can about reforming (or 
better still replacing) its legendary old patholo- 
gist who smokes in the mortuary and has no 
filing system, little faith in new methods and a 
heart of gold. There are the rumpuses you can 
expect between two methods and two genera- 
tioris, the final conciliations and resignations and 
a nice balance struck between elderly and youth- 
ful virtues, one’s sympathies being divided with 
almost sinister exactness between the man who's 
right and the man who’s likeable. 

As in all medical tales, the operations we hear 
about are the dramatic ones, where breathing 
falters, the heart stops and all sorts of primitive 
feelings are aroused by the sight of someone 
puffing his own breath into what may be a dead 
body. Fredric March, one of those naturally 
crusty people whom the years, by mellowing and 
exaggerating, actually improve (at least as ac- 
tors) instead of diminishing, plays the ageing 
doctor with all the stops out and enormous 
charm. Sentimental, predictable, sometimes silly 
and sometimes absurd—it may be all of these, 
but on its own level it’s whackingly good enter- 
tainment. 

1 shall never understand the vagaries of our 
censorship so long as a really vicious film like 
On Friday at Eleven (director: Alvin Rakoff) 
lets children in—accompanied, but what does 
that mean?—with an ‘A’ certificate. It’s a thriller 
about a gang that pinches a truck with a millioa 
dollars in it by putting it inside a caravan and 
hauling it, a great dead weight of loot and 
corpses, around the south of France; with acting 
heavy enough to match. There’s lots of close-up 
violence and a particularly beastly script (“No, 
I'm not going to kill you, just smash your hands 
so that you'll never use them again’), ending in 
a grand climax that is meant, I fear, to be at 
once horrific and glorious: “We're coming 
down!’ yell the survivors of the gang, Rod 
Steiger and Nadya Tiller, surrounded by police 
on a mountain peak, and with a last look into 
each other’s eyes leap into space; at which, I'm 
glad to report, giggles drowned even Miss Tiller’s 
piercing scream. 

At the National Film Theatre from October 
17 to 31 is the London Film Festival, or Festival 
of Festivals as it calls itself without exaggera- 
tion, for it cunningly waits till the others are 
over and then skims off the cream, thus sparing 
us much pretentious twaddle. As members and 
associates will already know, the box office has 
been open (post or personal visit only) from the 
5th; from the 12th it is open to the general 
public and bookings can then be made by tele- 
phone as well. 


Ballet 


Captain Courageous 
By CLIVE BARNES 


With British provincial theatres 
going out like the lights all 
over Europe, it takes a particu- 
lar form of lunatic courage to 
Start a new ballet company 
Walter Gore, founder, spiritua! 
guide and captain of the newly- 
formed London Ballet has 
never lacked courage. Judging by the company’s 
performance recently in Oxford, that courage i- 
justified. But it has still to be seen whether the 
newcomer can find a permanent place in the 
economic and artistic pattern of British ballet. 

Already, without London Ballet, there are five 
major ballet companies in Britain, four of them 
almost permanently on tour. London Balle: 
intends to spend some of its time abroad, as its 
competitors already do. Even so it could, when 
it is in England, bring the provincial ballet public 
dangerously close to saturation; at worst, its suc- 
cess might conceivably lead to one of the estab- 
lished companies being squeezed out of the 
market altogether. During the boom in ballet 
immediately after the war, companies grew like 
mushrooms; at one time there were about four- 
teen tatting round the country, all but three of 
which were supremely expendable. Now the 
existing five are all, in varying ways and degrees, 
valuable. Consequently one wishes London 
Ballet well only if the market can stand it. ] 
believe it can; indeed it may well be that the 
increased supply of provincial ballet will pro- 
portionately increase the demand. Ballet, like 
opera, is habit-forming. 

Already, and remarkably, London Ballet has 
the air of a long-established company. There are 
no signs of the haste and flimsy improvisations 
that normally mark the birth of ballet companies. 
and everything seems strangely well-regulated for 
a venture that has only been operating for a few 
weeks. Every programme starts with a white and 
potted classic, thrown out as ground-bait for the 
audience. I did not see Les Sylphides, but both 
Swan Lake, Act 2 and Giselle, Act 2 were given 
respectable rather than distinguished perform- 
ances, both by the company and by the 
ballerina, Jill Bathurst. The rest of the repertory 
is made up entirely of works by Gore himself. 
Gore is no exception to the general rule that a 
choreographer cannot single-handedly sustain a 
repertory, although his ballets have more variety 
than most. He needs the services of another 

~choreographer, preferably someone like Antony 

Tudor who while showing the same dramatic 
approach to ballet could provide the necessary 
choreographic variation. 

The main weight of the present repertory is 
borne by two highly-coloured dance-dramas, both 
of them vehicles, triumphal chariots, for that 
Boadicea among dancers, Paula Hinton. Nighi 
and Silence, seen in London during the Ballet 
Rambert’s summer season, has a quality of raging 
passion that is emphasised rather than assuaged 
by its unusual setting of Bach harpsichord music 
Hinton and Gore himself dance this duet of 
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The Many Splendoured Penguin Guiding Stars 





Penguin Handbooks give intelligent people practical help 
in their active interests — and at very little cost. 

But, although they cost so little, many cannot be bettered 
at any price. Each is written by an acknowledged authority, 
and deals concisely and clearly with the subject in a way 
that appeals to the intelligence, while giving practical 

help at any level of experience you need. As a result, 
people taking their first steps find them informative and 
helpful, and even experts who know the subject well SSS i 
can read them with , enjoyment and profit, ; : SS 
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Some 
Penguin 
handbooks 


The Penguin Cookery Book 
Bee Nilson 6s 


The Physical Health of Children 
Audrey Kelly 3s 6d 

The Penguin Car Handbook 
Robert Ireson 6s 

Farming for Profits 

Keith Dexter & Derek Barber 5s 

A Book of Mediterranean Food 
Elizabeth David 2s 6d 

Journey Through Adolescence 
Doris Odium 2s 6d 

The Chess Mind 

Gerald Abrahams 5s 


The Game of Chess 
H. Golombek 3s 6d 


Plats du Jour 

Patience Gray & Primrose Boyd 4s 
Cruising 

Peter Heaton 5s 

Sailing 

Peter Heaton 4s 


Photography 
Eric de Maré 6s 


Produced in collaboration with 
The Royal Horticultural Society: 


Annual and Biennial Flowers 
A. P. Balfour 6s 


Chrysanthemums 

Edward T. Thistlethwaite 6s 
Dahlias 

Stuart Ogg 5s 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
Lanning Roper 6s 


Lawns 
R. B. Dawson 6s 


Rock Gardens 
E. B. Anderson 5s 


Roses 
F. Fairbrother 5s 
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hee say a word to the specialists, 
who despise the jackdaw picking of 
other men’s brains for exquisitely useless 
facts on subjects other than their own — but 
among this month’s new batch of Penguins 
there’s a fact-pocketer’s delight called 
Musical Instruments Through the Ages, 
edited by Anthony Baines. This is the sort 
of book that explains how, while the 
Early Christians were being munched by 
the lions, some Roman forerunner of the 
cinema-organist pounded away mood 
music on an organ called a hydraulus, with 
the inevitable result that the Early 
Christian liturgy was notably short on 
organ music. In the Dark Ages you either 
played the organ rather violently by 
hitting the thing with a clenched fist, or 
carried a dear little portative organ about 
with you in medieval processions, blowing 
away with the left hand, playing with the 
right, and keeping your long medieval 
sleeves as far as possible out of the music. 

The shawm, a jolly reed instrument 
which Bartok heard played in Algeria and 
on which he commented coldly that in- 
doors the sound nearly busts your ear- 
drums, is played without drawing breath 
and with a device to support the blown-out 
cheeks. In ancient Greece they bandaged 
the shawm-player up as a safety measure 
against cheek-sag, cutting a small hole in 
the middle so as to allow some sort of 
contact between reed and breath. An 
Athenian writer of the second century A.D. 
described the ‘islanders of the Ocean’, or 
early Britons, as keen panpipers. And in 
the last few years a small firm in Calcutta 
has produced the unforgettable ‘O.K. 
phone’, cautiously described by Mr. Baines 
as ‘a kind of zitherized re-creation of the 
ancestor of the clavichord’ and surely no 
one could say fairer than that. 

This gluttonously enjoyable and learned 
but most unsolemn book is illustrated with 
pictures of ancient musical instruments of 
great decorative elegance, cross-sections of 
others to show their remarkable innards, 
and here and there a line drawing of, say, 
an Anglo-Saxon king moodily strumming 
on an Anglo-Saxon lyre or a fourteenth- 
century person in winklepickers plucking 
strangely at the psaltery. Each section is 
contributed by a different specialist, and 
there’s.a specially lively chapter by the 
king of percussion Mr. James Blades, with 
some cautiously phrased information 
about how the percussion players, ‘in a 


Pleasures for Pelican People 


comradely way’, work out among them- 
selves who is going to find a spare minute 
to have a bash at the wood block, sleigh 
bells, cowbell, anvil, and thunder-sheet 
when the need arises. 

Once having thoroughly mastered the 
history of musical instruments, you can 
limber up for a fast gallop through 
Penguin’s 1961 issue of World Events, 
which gets the whole of 1960 neatly down 
on paper, not forgetting one or two facts 
that may so far have passed you by com- 
pletely. There is more enlightenment on 
living in the present from Michael Young’s 
satire written with a 2034 a.p. eyeview 
The Rise of the Meritocracy, and reporters 
on the sex war should especially note his 
section on the Modern Feminist Move- 
ment, paying close attention to the eugenic 
campaign launched by Professor Eagle 
and his helpful wife. 

When you think quickly of a Penguin 
(and most quick thinkers call up the 
instant image of a small mostly orange 
book as often as a medium-sized bird in 
evening dress) do you think of fiction (this 
month’s bunch includes Lucky Jim, the 
book someone must have called seminal 
away back in 1954) or of some unexpected 
publication of quite a different shape? 
This month produces the Penguin Atlas of 
Medieval History, by Colin McEvedy. 
This irresistible half-guinea’s worth tells, 
through maps, where in A.D. 528 you went 
for amber, furs, papyrus, slaves, and 
emeralds and also enables you to pinpoint 
the Volga Bulgars, the Khanate of the 
Golden “Horde, and something fairly 
enigmatic but once clarified surely never 
forgotton called Ghuzz. As a clearer-up of 
the medieval muddle that hangs about in 
the minds of too many of us, this beautiful 
and curiously fairy-tale book must be kept 
ready to-hand and never lent to anybody. 

This month those whose temperament 
and habits bend towards what the library 
shelves refer to desperately as non-fiction 
can bone up in Pelicans on Hinduism, 
bridge, the history of the Christian Church 
from 1789 to the present day, and organic 
chemistry, and if every Pelican ever 
published, properly read and digested and 
not just Bought and stored in a spirit of 
hopefulness, didn’t make a fuli Renaissance 
Man out of a Pelican addict, it would be 
only by some unaccountable oversight on 
the part of the editors. 

SEMANTHA JONES 





THE NEW PENGUINS 

Lucky Jim Kingsley Amis 3s 6d 

Spinster Sylvia Ashton-Warner 3s 6d 

The Green Mare Marcel Aymé 3s 6d 

After the Rain John Bowen 2s 6d 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s Truman Capote 2s 6d 
Niki Tibor Dery 2s 6d 

Wai-Wai Nicholas Guppy 5s 

Thirteen Days Jan Jeffries 2s 6d 

Nurse is a Neighbour Joanna Jones 2s 6d 
Prep School James Kenward 2s 6d 

... And the Rain My Drink Han Suyin 3s 6d 
Conversation in Sicily Elio Vittorini 2s 6d 
PENGUIN CRIME 

Old Hall, New Hall Michael Innes 2s 6d 

The Twenty-Third Man Gladys Mitchell 3s 6d 
Shadow of a Lady Holly Roth 2s 6d . 
Deadly Reaper Clark Smith 2s 6d 
PELICANS 

The Pelican History of the Church 5: 

The Church in an Age of Revolution, 

1789 to the Present Day Alec Vidler 5s 
Hinduism K. M. Sen 3s 6d 


The Decipherment of Linear B 

John Chadwick 3s 6d 

Mass, Length and Time Norman Feather 6s 
Musical Instruments Through the Ages 

Ed. Anthony Baines 8s 6d 

Organic Chemistry Today F. W. Gibbs 7s 6d 
The Rise of the Meritocracy 

Michael Young 3s 6d 

PENGUIN REFERENCE BOOKS 

World Events: The Annual Register of the 
Year 1960 10s 

Penguin Atlas of Medieval History 

Colin McEvedy 10s 6d 

PENGUIN PLAYS 

Orpheus Descending, Something Unspoken, 
Suddenly, Last Summer 

Tennessee Williams 3s 6d 

PENGUIN HANDBOOK 

Bridge Terence Reese 3s 6d 

PENGUIN SPECIALS 

What’s Wrong with the Church? 

Nick Earle 2s 6d 

What’s Wrong with the Unions? 

Eric L. Wigham 3s 6d 
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jealousy with a passionate eloquence which is 
more than welcome in the usually understated 
idiom of British ballet. 

The other heavyweight in the repertory, Eaters 
of Darkness, has had some of the stuffing 
knocked out of it in an unsuccessful clash with 
the Musicians’ Union. Originally it was produced 
to Britten’s Variations on a Theme of Frank 
Bridge while Gore was director of a ballet in 
Frankfurt; but it was clear that the score was 
more than London Ballet’s tiny touring band 
could manage. The Union, with its usual far- 
sightedness, threatened a strike if Gore did any- 
thing so unsporting or sensible as to use a tape- 
recording; the ballet can therefore be seen but 
not heard. Set not inappropriately in a mad- 
house, it shows a wrongfully imprisoned Paula 
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Maid has Bizet and by far the best of all these 
inconsiderable yet not despicable trifles, The 
Light Fantastic, takes its score from Chabrier. 
This ballet not only provides Hinton with a 
chance to fizz happily in one of her rare comic 
roles, but also gives good opportunities to 
Haythorne, Simon Mottram and Jane Evans. 


Television 





Venice and Back 
By PETER FORSTER 


VENICE proved an incompat- 
able mixture of sacred and 
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Thirdly, their viewing habits seem different 
even more serious. In a back-street bar, for jp. 
stance, I found eighteen locals, rapt and attentive 
before a heavy discussion programme: I doubt 
if, say, Meeting Point is much watched in th 
Public Bar. Perhaps the Italians are less useg 
to the medium—no doubt in time they will leary 
to be selective, and come to prefer Sunday Night 
at the Valpolicella. 

So back to the world of 405 lines. Back to 
find that Kenneth Adam has been threatening 
us with two Panoramas a week if the BBC getsa 
second channel. That the BBC has broken out 
in its usual autumn rash of serials, one of which, 
Fred Hoyle’s science-fiction A for Andromeda, 
I am supposed to be able to pick up from the 
information in the Radio Times that a message 


Hinton being sent off her rocker by her vividly - profane — what with every has been received from Outer Space in the form 
characterised fellow-inmates. Silence does not dingy church-front likely to of (I quote) ‘A do-it-yourself kit—and it. isn’t 
become such a dramatic piece. Unlike Robbins’s conceal tremendous Titians, human!’ Back to find Lord Harewood in the 


silent Moves, it mutely calls for its music like a 
blind man looking for his guide dog. It is never- 
theless still a powerful work, with an imagina- 


Tintorettos or Carpaccios, and 
a night-spot dance band play- 
ing what I swear was the 





fm 
\ 


TV Times claiming that articles in that rag are 
‘written by writers,’ and then disproving himself 
consistently in the course of his own article, 


tively oppressive setting by James Deakin, and ye Maria cha-cha-cha. There was television B&@ck to find that Enid Love, of A-R, is 
fine portrayals from Roger Tully, Harry  aimost everywhere, and glimpses in passing gave promoting a schools production of Hamlet be- 
: cause, she says, Hamlet was himself an 


Haythorne and Hinton herself, who gives a 
shattering display of hair-tearing which remains 
classically beautiful, like the willow-madness of 
an Ophelia. 

The rest of the ballets are lightweights, in- 
cluding one pleasantly inconsequential piece of 
froth which had its premiere in Oxford, Les 
Joyeux, set to Poulenc. Gore seems particularly 
responsive to French music. Peepshow uses Jean 
Frangaix, the inventive but inconclusive Fair 


three distinct impressions. One was that their 
625-line picture looked to me infinitely superior 
to our own 405. By the simple test of which 
gives better viewing, the sooner we convert to 
625 the better, whatever the technical and politi- 
cal difficulties. Then a reminder of the many- 
sided internationalism of television nowadays— 
much American influence, of course, but ap- 
parently a lot of French material on Italian TV 
as well. 
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Sin aie saa 
Ries 7 (YI ) 
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The life of a young doctor. Days of hard work. And nights. 
The gratitude of patients. The disappointments... 


For nearly 5 years ATV’s ““Emergency— Ward 10” has brought the drama 
and hustle of hospital life to a nationwide audience. Now, 
in “‘Call Oxbridge 2000”, ATV portrays the everyday life of a General Practitioner, 
sometimes exciting, sometimes dull—but always vital. 


SUNDAYS AT 3.15 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 





YOUR EYES 


adolescent, and so presumably adolescents will 
be better able to understand such everyday 
adolescent problems as a father’s murder anda 


mad fiancée. Back to hear Sir John Summerson [ 


on The Critics pontificating to the effect that 
he doubts the value of travelling art exhibitions. 
(I would half agree with him if he would give 
me the fare to see pictures in Venice whenever 
I wish.) Back to the almost sublime idiocy of 
that commercial which tells us that fish fingers 
are ‘the happiest way of eating fish.’ 

Back, too, to the welcome news that ATV's 
Ghost Squad is to be withdrawn after its 
thirteen-too-many appearances. This is the most 
perfunctory assemblage of thriller clichés that 
even ITV has yet achieved; whoever wrote the 
laughable little editorial in the current TV Times, 


with its repeated line that ‘ITV cares,’ should be 


made to watch endless Ghost Squads while re 
flecting on what ITV cares about most. 

There is also another factor, seldom men- 
tioned, with nauseating rubbish like Ghost 
Squad: that it degrades actors. Almost all need 
work and money, so must accept the parts 
offered, but it is sickening time and again to see 
gifted players trying to cope with tedious, chat- 
acterless, tiny roles. When I think of Sir Donald 


Wolfit’s Lear and Volpone and Solness, it is | 





hard to watch him grappling manfully with the | 


nonsensical nullity of Ghost Squad’s Sir Andrew. 


I cannot blame him for taking the job, but | 


equally he cannot blame me for feeling sad. 
On the other hand, I returned to one pleasant 
surprise. In last Sunday’s play for Armchair 
Theatre, The Rose Affair (ABC), Alun Owen 
abandoned his rough-and-ready vein in favour 
of an Anouilh-ish treatment of the Beauty-and- 
the-Beast theme which came off really very well 
Especially there seemed a most happy conjunc 
tion between author and producer, Charles 
Jarrot. The opening sequences, for example— 
showing the Beast’s mysterious lair—can hardly 
have been prescribed in the detailed way they 
were seen; a mood and a setting must have been 
blocked in, then production took over, and the 
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result was magic. 
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Over 1,250 sources of expert local knowledge manned 

by Barclays D.C.O. staff in 41 export markets. Over 1,250 

separate nerve centres registering cach move, each develop- 

ment in 41 different areas of the world. Within each of those areas 

dwell thousands of people. People who must be fed and clothed, who 

must work and, through working, find relaxation. And day by day the nerve 

centres are at work; noting, recording and storing the mass of information which 

such needs create. To Barclays D.C.O., here in London, that information is relayed ; and 

to all businessmen of Britain the same information is available, either in the form of specific 

help or general assistance, both at home and in the countries of East, West and South Africa, the 

Mediterranean and the West Indies. That’s how Barclays D.C.O. is helping Britain’s drive to sell 
more goods abroad. 





Barclays Bank D.C.O. 54 Lombard Street, London ecg Britain’s Largest Overseas Bank 
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Cat in the Ring 


By MORDECAI RICHLER 


EARS ago, a very young, earnest F. Scott 

Fitzgerald told an embarrassed Edmund 
Wilson that he intended to be the best writer 
ever to have come out of America. Later 
Hemingway stepped into the gym to claim the 
American championship belt and declare he had 
fought Stendhal to a draw’but would not climb 
into the same ring as Count Leo. Today, fighting 
out of Hipsterville, NY, honourably battle-scarred 
and unquestionably talented, we have a new con- 
tender: Norman Mailer. 

The sour truth is I am imprisoned with a 
perception which will settle for nothing less 
than making a revolution in the consciousness 
of our time. Whether rightly or wrongly, it is 
then obvious that I would go so far as to 
think that it is my present and future work 
which will have the deepest influence of any 
work being done by an American novelist in 
these years. I could be wrong, and if I am, 
then I’m the fool who will pay the bill... . 

In Advertisements For Myself,* Norman 
Mailer, with a back of the hand for Ernest H., 
establishes that he, too, has cojones as well as a 
colossal, perhaps even ruinous ego, but he comes 
no nearer to the championship “belt. At the 
moment he is certainly swinging, swinging all 
the time, but his aim is off. All the same, I 
really hope you will read Advertisements For 
Myself. For Norman Mailer is, all at once, a 
truly gifted, reckless, sometimes infuriating but 
always lively writer. His book deserves to be 
read by anyone interested in the contemporary 
American scene. 

You have to admire Mr. Mailer’s guts. He can 
be candid about The Naked and the Dead and 
the too-swift success it brought him when he 
was only twenty-five years old. 

My farewell to an average man’s experience 
was too abrupt; never again would I know, in 
the dreary way one usually knows such things, 
what it was like to work at a dull job, or take 
orders from a man one hated. .. . I travelled 
scared, excited and nervous, ridden by the ques- 
tion which everyone else was ready to ask and 
which I was forever asking myself: had this 
first published novel been all of my talent? 

If nothing else, the most recent of the short 
stories in Advertisements (one, ‘The Language of 
Men,’ is superb) prove that any time he wants 
to Mr. Mailer can write another big conven- 
tional novel. He has skill to spare. But he has 
consistently refused to take the slick way out. 
He would not follow his first success with The 
Naked and the Dead Go to Japan. Instead, he 
wrote a surprisingly different novel, Barbary 
Shore. An honourable, intelligent failure, it was 
savaged by American reviewers. Part of the 
trouble, Mr. Mailer feels, was that the book 
appeared at the worst of all possible times (a 
Socialist novel during the days of the red scare), 
whereas The Naked and the Dead came out 
when America was ripe for the big war book. 
But for a writer whose avowed purpose is highly 
serious, Mr. Mailer seems suspiciously susceptible 





* ADVERTISEMENTS For MYyse Lr. 


By Norman 
Mailer. (Deutsch, 21s.) 


to the fevers of the market-place, the good 
seasons and the bad, and how nicely his product 
is turning over on the retail counter. More, I'd 
say, like a dress manufacturer than a cool cat. 

Anyway, after Barbary Shore came The Deer 
Park—a wild, fitfully brilliant book—and now 
Mr. Mailer is trying to make the scene as the 
spokesman and philosopher of hip. Well, as a 
parlour game, what’s hip and who’s square can 
be fun, like the what’s-in-what’s-out fad of the 
Fifties. But it’s embarrassing really, for no 
matter how much you tart up its basic concepts 
hip still sounds stale. The idiom is entertaining, 
but in the end you’re left with the good guys 
and the bad, Wagon Train with one difference 
—instead of black sombreros, the villains wear 
Brooks Brothers’ suits. 

The hipster’s response to soul-killing America 
is the most flattering one possible—imitation. 
Stripped of their mystical T-shirts, Messrs. 
Ginsberg, Corso, Kerouac and Krim look like 
nothing more than young men anxious to get 
ahead. They are the obverse side of the adman’s 
world they claim to despise, the unhappy half 
of the deodorant ad, but still in the picture. 
Like the latest GM product, each hipster sets 
out to be a sales leader. For being ‘well-liked’ 
substitute ‘well-known’; for nice, diggable; for 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce Award, the 
Mike Wallace interview; and in place of the free- 
mason’s secret handshake, the cat’s private lan- 
guage. On the one side, Main Street; on the other, 
main-lining it. In Westport they may represent 
Madison Avenue; in the Village, Grove Press; 
but both teams root for a graph-busting sales 
record. The hipsters have made no revolutionary 
reply to the gone American dream, they’ are 
merely taking a different route to ‘making it.’ 
But as self-promoters, I must say, the hipsters are 
unequalled in recent American literary history. 

One of the latest hip books, Seymour Krim’s 
Views of a Nearsighted Cannoneer, carries a fore- 
word by Mailer (the Hip Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval, this) and a jacket which promises ‘SEX, 
SUICIDE, HOMOSEXUALITY, SPORTS- 
WRITING, JEWS, NEGROS, JAZZ, GENIUS, 
INSANITY, NEW YORK: LOWER LITER- 
ARY DEPTHS.’ Add six mini-cars for lucky 
readers this week, and you no longer have even 
a pretence of literature, but a copy of to- 
morrow’s Daily Sensation. 

Becausé Mr. Mailer is so obviously superior 
in talent to these sideshow figures I cannot 
understand why he would be their spokesman. 
And surely if hip, as he says, is living in the 
present and rejecting past and future, then Mr. 
Mailer is necessarily from Squaresville himself. 
As a writer he is constantly putting the past to 
his own (sometimes remarkable) uses, and as for 
the future? He tells us that he has embarked 
on a major novel which may take ten years to 
complete. (Like that’s planning ahead, baby.) 

The .beat and hip phenomena represent, to a 
large extent, the funny, highly publicised rebel- 
lion of some Jewish middle-class boys in New 


York, as opposed to the more solid achievement 
of, say, Saul Bellow, Bernard Malamud ang 
Philip Roth. Mr. Krim (the child of our time, 
Mailer writes) is so fearfully upset about his 
Jewishness that he has had his nose bobbed and 
can’t face a girl until he has shed his Jewish. 
intellectual glasses. Like Mailer, Ginsberg and 
the rest, he, too, has adopted the Negro—the 
one race American Jews are free to patronise. 

Mr. Mailer’s quest for non-Jewishness runs 
even deeper. One is tempted to guess that under 
the cool cat’s exterior he believes, like George 
Babbitt, that Jews are physical cowards. Again 
and again, in Advertisements, he collars us with 
accounts of his boxing feats, his physical tough- 
ness and how he was a regular rifleman. Of 
Hemingway, he writes: 

Let any of you decide for yourself how silly 
would be A Farewell to Arms or better, Death 
in the Afternoon, if it had been written by a 
man who was five-four, had acne, wore glasses, 
spoke in a shrill voice, and was a physical 
coward. That, of course, is an impossible 
hypothesis. . . . 

Has Mr. Mailer never heard of Isaac Babel? 
He wore glasses, looked about five-four and pos- 
sibly had acne, but his stories of the Red Cavalry 
are masterly and at least as tough as big Ernie’s. 


But where Mr. Mailer is most worrisome is in 


his choice of a hero for his projected novel. | | 


speak here of Sergius O’Shaugnessy, the incom- 
parable six-foot-and-some Irishman adored by 
chicks everywhere (‘girls and ladies would try me 
on off-evenings like comparison-shoppers to shop 
the value of their boy friend, lover, mate or hus- 
band against the certified professionalism of 
Sergius O’Shaugnessy’), a former trapper ‘in 
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Alaska, chauffeur for gangsters, officer in the | 


Foreign Legion, labour organiser and analyst, | 


who comes on more like a self-conscious Jewish 
intellectual’s dream of a hero than anything I 
have ever come across since G. A. Henty. Any- 
way, in ‘The Time of Her Time,’ the highly 
praised and certainly well-written blow-by-blow 
account of a sexual main bout (actually, an ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Mailer’s novel-in-progress which 
was unfortunately cut from the English edition), 
our Goy-boy superman takes on a little Jewish 
chick who hitherto was unable to have an orgasm 
(her sneaky Jewish boy friend digs only the oral 
perversions) and leads her over the hump. How? 
At the crucial moment, he tells her, “You're a 
dirty little Jew.’ She makes it, man. But I'm 
afraid Mr. Mailer doesn’t. Not this trip, anyway. 
A novel is one thing and a pot-dream another. 

It’s worth noting, though, that hipsters (just 
like the square Odeon round the corner) now 
go in for trailers. Mr. Mailer informs us that 
his forthcoming novel will include a queer, a 
cop, a crook, a movie star and a bull-fighter. 
Advertisements is an easy book to ridicule, but 
the fact is Mr. Mailer has a large, a very large 
talent. Today he seems to have assumed a risky, 
naive stance between two camps. The world of 
best-seller charts, headlines and championship belts 
—and the office of a serious writer. He can settle 
right now for being one of the more entertain- 
ing and provocative characters on the American 
entertainment scene or write his novel. I doubt 
if any man has time for both. But if he opts 
for the former the loss will certainly be ours. 
One thing more. The best piece in Mr. Mailer’s 
book, a short novel, The Man Who Studied 
Yoga, is in fact so very good and con- 
trolled that I’m willing to believe that Norman 
Mailer is capable of writing a great novel. Next 
time out, though, why doesn’t he write the book 
and leave the advertisements to his publisher? 
Each according to his ability, you know. 
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Foilow the Leader 


The Fascists in Britain. By Colin Cross. (Barrie 
, and Rockliff, 21s.) 

@ncE, at a Fascist meeting I was listening to on 
Hampstead Heath, the speaker was unwise 
enough to say “When we come to power... . 
It was too much for a man standing near me, 
who had thitherto taken no part in the proceed- 
ings. With a snort, he delivered himself of the 
perfect epitaph on British Fascism. ‘If you lot, 
he said, ‘was to go and knock on the door at Ten 
Downing Street and say you’d come to take over, 
they'd tell you to sod off. And you would, too. 

He hadn’t got Lady Dorothy’s patrician tones 
quite right; but he had hit Sir Oswald Mosley. 
For the point about Mosley and British Fascism 
is not that they never achieved anything more 
impressive than the beating-up of a few Jews and 
the smashing of a few shop-windows; it is that 
they never had the remotest chance, whatever 
might have happened to the economic or psycho- 
logical state of Britain, of ever coming within 
hailing distance of the very first step towards 
power. The reasons are still not clear, and it is 
too easy, and too comforting, to say that it is 
the inherent stability of the British political 
character or Constitution which makes it reject 
extremes. My own belief, as an unrepentant 
anti-determinist, is that it was the palpable in- 
adequacy of the human material at Fascism’s 
disposal in this country which prevented it from 
eyer becoming anything but a dirty joke. 

Mind you, we should never forget, even now 
that we can look through the eyes of history at it, 
what a very dirty joke it was. The scurrility of the 
anti-Semitic campaign conducted by Mosley and 
his rabble before the war has largely vanished 
from their writings and speeches since 1945 
(though I was once accused in one of their papers 
of wearing a bowler hat-—and if that is not anti- 
Semitism, I don’t know what is), and has been 
blotted out of our memories by the rather more 
practical essays in the same Kulturkampf con- 
ducted by Big Brother on the continent. But the 
debased nastiness of Mosley’s campaign against 
coloured people during his North Kensington 
campaign in the 1959 election was in no way 
better; indeed, in the explosive tension that still 
exists in the constituency which staged the 
Notting Hill Walpurgisnacht, it could have been 
a good deal worse. 

Still, while we should not minimise the de- 
pravity of Mosley’s life-work, we must admit 
that it would be difficult to underestimate its 
effect. For a time, when he was young, handsome 
and brilliant, it seemed as if no political heights 
would be debarred to him; certainly those who, 
during his Labour Party days, saw him as a future 
Prime Minister were not being in any way fan- 
ciful at the time. He was a commanding orator 
(there are still traces today, in his speeches, of the 
power and fire which were once there), he had 
a quick and penetrating mind and an ostensibly 
Tesolute will—what might these not have 
achieved! Yet his movement never attracted, 
With only the tiniest handful of strictly 
temporary exceptions, any but the lowest riff- 
taff. While some of the most brilliant minds of 
the Thirties rallied to the Communist obverse 
of the Fascist medal, Mosley had to make do 
almost exclusively with touts and louts and 
cranks. Perhaps the stability of the British 
Political nature does not simply debar ex- 
tfemes; perhaps, more subtly, it rejects any 
Philosophy which is obviously empty and sterile 
And since Fascism never appealed to any but the 
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lowest and least productive instincts, perhaps 
that is why it never had a chance in Britain. 

Mr. Cross, then, is to be thanked as well as 
commended for his admirably thorough, 
objective, good-natured study of the one that 
got away. He is to be commended, too, for his 
refusal for the most part to name names among 
those who once flirted with Fascism in Britain 
but have since worked their passage to respect- 
ability. But I am glad he has seen fit to remind 
us again of the part played in the Thirties on 
the Conservative fringes of British Fascism by 
Sir Thomas Moore, then, as now, Conservative 
MP for Ayr Burghs, and now the most persistent 
and enthusiastic parliamentary advocate of beat- 
ing and strangling criminals. Not only did Sir 
Thomas defend the Fascists’ behaviour at the 
notorious Olympia meeting in 1934: he wrote in 
the Daily Mail of a march by their thugs: 

What is there in a black shirt that gives ap- 
parent dignity and intelligence to its wearer? 
For certainly some inward feeling, or it may be 
the outward covering, does give an air of self- 
respect and assurance to all these young people. 
The men were fine examples of a healthy and 
intelligent mind in a healthy and well-made 
body; the girls, straight-eyed, vivacious and 
comely, well matched their male comrades. 

Sir Thomas added that Fascist ideals were ‘largely 
derived from the Conservative Party,’ and that 
there could not be any fundamental difference 
in outlook between ‘the Blackshirts and their 
parents, the Conservatives.” We might bear his 
earlier enthusiasm in mind when next we hear 
the familiar yowling for whip and rope. 
BERNARD LEVIN 


Our Bombs on Random 


The Strategic Air Offensive Against Germany, 
1939-1945. By Sir Charles Webster and 
Noble Frankland. (H.M.S.O., four volumes, 
42s. each.) 


THE surviving author of this history (Sir Charles 
Webster died a short while ago) was reported last 
Sunday as complaining that its apparent attack 
on Bomber Command’s effectiveness was widely 
misinterpreted. A thorough perusal shows that 
this is true, but is at least partly the authors’ 
fault. While making for attractive reading, their 
rather boisterous style tends to contradictions. 
In the same paragraph they write: ‘the potential 
of the strategic air offensive was greater than its 
achievement’ and ‘Those who claim that its 
[Bomber Command's] contribution under differ- 
ent circumstances might have been yet more 
effective disagree with one another and often 
overlook basic facts.’ 

Before we start disagreeing with each other 
and overlooking basic facts, two points about 
the books themselves, so that those who have 
fought this war often enough in the past two 
weeks can pass on to lighter things: I would have 
liked more detail about the aircraft themselves. 
In this type of war more than any other, equip- 
ment was vital—yet the Lancaster and Mosquito 
are praised, the Stirling, Halifax and Manchester 
damned, almost without explanation. And 
second, I would have liked more documentation 
of the raids chosen as turning points in the 
offensive—particularly Nuremberg, 1944. This is 
quoted, with its loss of ninety-four aircraft, as 
a ‘defeat’ bringing the area attack to a ‘dead 
stop’—but it has already been argued elsewhere 
that the losses were due to a lack of diversionary 
raids and to the direct route taken. 

Albeit with a pinch more salt than the authors 
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A Nation of Sheep 


by WILLIAM J. LEDERER 


After The Ugly American, a devastating attack 
on the incredible blunders of America’s intelli- 
gence service and of U.S. officials abroad, 
which have led to appalling ineptitude in the 
dangerous field of world politics. Pearl Buck. 
the American novelist, writes: ‘At last some- 
one has said what needs to be said about our 
foreign policy.’ 16s net 


The Squeeze 

by EDWARD HIGBEE 

with a Foreword by 

PROFESSOR DUDLEY STAMP 


Urban areas are rapidly deteriorating into 
disorganised masses of concrete blocks. The 
motor-car is dictating the shapes and is 
squeezing the human population out of once 
open spaces. This book is a plea for more 
enlightened planning of the utmost importance 
for all who are concerned with the future of our 
overcrowded cities. 21s ner 
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by NINA EPTON 


Nina Epton is here again with a delightful 
survey of love among the Spanish following 
her Love and the French and Love and the 
English. Of the first, Sir Harold Nicolson 
wrote in The Observer, ‘She is to be congratu- 
lated on the taste, the knowledge and the dis- 
tinction which she-has brought to her work.’ Of 
the second, Punch said ‘This is a book to read 
thoroughly, to dip into and leave around the 
place for appreciative guests.” 

224 pages, Illustrated 25s net 
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A selection containing examples of some of the 
finest essays in English Literature on a very 
diverse range of subjects. Among those whose 
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Huxley, E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, T. S. 
Elliot, George Orwell and Bertrand Russell. 

464 pp. 30s net (Oct 26) 
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beautifully condensed and sim- 
plified. A near-masterpiece which 
I commend to everyone.’ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY 
in the SUNDAY TIMES 
70 plates 635 
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seem to believe necessary, the indictment against 
Sir Arthur Harris, Bomber Command’s C-in-C 
from 1942 to 1945, still stands: that he prolonged 
the ‘area’ attack, in the forlorn hope of destroying 
German morale, when the new equipment and 
circumstances of 1944 made precision attacks 
against oil and communications possible and, 
when tried, more profitable. What nobody seems 
to have asked is how on earth, if Harris was 
wrong (and there seems little question that he 


| was), was he allowed to be wrong? The answer is 


here, but it is written between the lines, Harris 
| Was wrong because Churchill was wrong. 
What Harris took over in 1942 was a 











Command just recovering from the shock of 
finding it had gone to war virtually untrained in 
night navigation, yet with aircraft insufficiently 
armed or speedy for daylight attacks; with bombs 
which were too small and only one type of flare, 
which was pretty well useless. Moreover, nobody 
had bothered to think out what a strategic 
bombing force should—let alone could—do. 
Thanks to Fighter Command in 1940, there 
was time to put most such things right: Harris’s 
development of the area offensive was, at that 
time, the only alternative to no bombing at all. 
But what could never be put right was a thorough 
knowledge of what targets were worth hitting. 

‘There is still much to be found out about the 
German economy in the pre-war and war 
periods,’ say the authors. If this can be written 
in (presumably) 1959 or 1960, what did we know 
in 1939? While you might build new bombers 
then, you could not start an economic survey 
of what made Germany tick. Still less, it appears, 
could you persuade the British War Cabinet of 
the value of hitting economic targets. The ‘oil 
plan’ was first proposed in 1940, when it was 
impracticable. That it had to be argued all over 
again in 1944, when practicable, shows that it 
had not been accepted even as a when-and-if 
strategic aim by the Cabinet. 

It is no news that British politicians despise 
economics. But it is significant that any politician 
elected by a popular vote tends to overrate the 
fickleness of morale, and in this case enemy 
morale. Indeed, any democracy is wont to believe 
that people under a dictator are slumped in 
apathy or only awaiting the word to rise and 
heave him out. One does not have to go back 
seventeen years to find this belief in full flower. If 
one does go back, it is to find that Churchill was 
then a fervent believer. 

As late as February, 1945, Churchill was still 
yearning for the one master-stroke which would 
bring Germany to her knees—though by then it 
is unclear whether he was trying to depress the 
Germans or impress the Russians. Hence, within 
three days of the Yalta Conference came Opera- 
tion Thunderclap, originally intended, more or 
less, for Berlin, but which resulted in the seem- 
ingly pointless obliteration of Dresden. Harris 
approved of this all right, but it went further than 
Harris: the Dresden assault by Bomber Com- 
mand was followed by three from the USAAF. 

Whether or not Harris actually caught from 
Churchill his belief in the attack against morale 
rather than oil is irrelevant. Nobody thought 
that Harris was running the war; if Churchill 
had wanted things different—as Portal, Tedder 
and the Americans wanted them—they would 
have been different. Perhaps Harris’s worst 
failure was that he did not manage to oil out 
from under. He remained unhonoured, as did 
the quarter-million men who served in Bomber 
Command. The few thousand who had been in 
Eleven Fighter Group in the summer of 1940 
got the Battle of Britain star. 

GAVIN LYALL 


Sweet Persuasion 


Dust in the Lion’s Paw. By Freya Stark. (Joho 
Murray, 25s.) 

Gifts of Passage. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 

A Passport Secretly Green. By Noel Perrig, 
(Methuen, 21s.) 

Crowded Canvas. By John Spencer Churchill, 
(Odhams, 21s.) 


From 1939 to 1946, Freya Stark was occupied in 
spreading propaganda in, and about, the Arab 
world. This exercise took her from the Yemen to 
Baghdad, from Cairo to California; but fascinat- 
ing though I find the record of her travels, of 
far greater importance are the rules and con- 
ditions under which this highly sensitive woman 
saw fit to purvey her gospel. At the very begin- 
ning of Dust in the Lion’s Paw Miss Stark re- 
jects the term ‘propaganda.’ Propaganda, one of 
the arts of expedience, might be all very well 
for Fascists: she herself was dealing in truth, 
and the business of getting others to recognise 
truth could be more aptly designated by that word 
so dear to the ancient Greeks—persuasion. 
Having thus squared herself morally, Miss Stark, 
with sound British pragmatism, turned to render- 
ing persuasion effective as well as righteous. The 
rules which she deduced are three: one must be- 
lieve in one’s Own message, One must ensure that 
what one advocates is to the advantage of the 
listeners as well as oneself, and one must lose 
no opportunity of exerting indirect influence, of 
making friends who will ‘distribute and interpret 
one’s words. 

So Miss Stark trotted hither and thither over 
mountain and desert, making friends and in- 
fluencing people in the cause of Democracy, and 
despite the disastrous way the war was going 
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she managed very well. (One quite sees, from 
the photographs of Miss Stark in various situa- 
tions, that few Arabs—or Fascists—were likely to 
get the better of her for long). But trouble came, 
as it was bound to, over Zionism. Since this, as 
Miss Stark conceived it, was neither in our own 
interest nor in that of the Arabs, it could not be 
recommended by her technique of persuasion 
(one must believe in one’s message). Persuasion 
was therefore anti-Zionist (not, as Miss Stark 
makes very plain, anti-Semitic); and the best use 
for it was felt to lie in moderating the dogmatic 
and frenzied attitudes of Zionists in the US. To 
the US Miss Stark obediently but apprehensively 
went, and seems, on the whole, to have gone 
down well. But not at all well with Zionists. 
Right or wrong, the last thing they wanted to 
hear was the voice of .sweet reason, which told 
them, through the mouth of Miss Stark, that it 
was in the interest of the Jews_and everyone else 
for immigration into Palestine to proceed gradu- 
ally and with Arab consent rather than massively 
and by force. This argument gave rise only to 
hatred and bluster; and here, I incline to think, 
lies the moral of the book. For whether or not 
one agrees with Miss Stark’s opinions, one must 
allow her fundamental claim, that she always 
did her damnedest to speak with logic, clarity, 
good will and truth: sooner or later, however, 
she was bound to find people who just would 


‘ not listen—people who knew they were right. 


When such are encountered persuasion, even in 
the formidable person of Miss Stark, comes un- 
stuck. Since this melancholy lesson is very much 
for our own time, it is appropriate that it should 
have the added authority of an honoured con- 
temporary and of this beautifully written book. 
Santha Rama Rau’s Gifts of Passage consists 
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of essays, sketches and stories which are linked 
by passages of condensed autobiography. 
Dreamy, humorous and rather sly, this author 
writes particularly well of India on the eve of 
independence; but you should also look for a 
neat entertainment about an incompetent Spanish 
spy and a rambling but moderate assessment of 
Jomo Kenyatta. 

In A Passport Secretly Green Noel Perrin, a 
nice American if ever there was one, writes sym- 
pathetically of Cambridge, tells a Jamesian tale 
about his researches into Henry James, and is 
quietly funny about a variety of topics which 
include ‘Monk’ Lewis and the English system 
of class. As for Crowded Canvas, | mention it 
only to warn you that John Spencer Churchill 
has used his great name and great connections 
in an attempt to render acceptable a string of 
cheap and fatuous anecdotes. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Faberge Apocalypse 


The Early H. G. Wells. By Bernard Bergonzi. 
(Manchester University Press, 21s.) 
THERE is something futuristic about flowering 
rhododendrons. And when Wells makes his Time 
Traveller find himself among them in an over- 
grown park dotted with white plaster statues 
somewhere between Sydenham and the Crystal 
Palace, it is an imaginative touch of the first 
order. For the outlying suburbs do indeed exist 
in a chronological limbo: they combine the un- 
nerving pretensions of the future with the nos- 
talgia and detritus of the past. The most memor- 
able moments of the early Wells stories surely 
occur when he becomes a sort of Betjeman of 
science fiction; deploying Martian invaders in 
the Byfleet pinewoods, and watching their pro- 
gress through Harlesden and Ealing; dispatching 
the first men in the moon from the Lympne Hills 
above Romney Marsh and letting them plop 
back into the Channel (happy coincidence) just 
opposite the tall boarding-houses of Littlestone- 
on-Sea. Letting loose the Invisible Man among 
the opulent Edwardian merchandise of Harrods 
or Maples was perhaps the best stroke of all. 
Mr. Bergonzi is by no means indifferent to 
these charms—he observes that to get the best 
out of The War of the Worlds one should have 
an ordnance map of west Surrey beside one—but 
his-admirable and lucid little study is more con- 
cerned with the ideas and tendencies in the 
scientific romances and with the historical per- 
spective they reveal. In his introductory chapter 
on ‘Fin de Siécle’ he shows how closely Wells’s 
early scientism resembles the uncompromising 
zstheticism of Des Esseintes and Dorian Gray, 
both nurtured in the millennial atmosphere of 
Nietzsche and Nordau, whose Degeneration had 
a tremendous success in 1895. Aéstheticism, now 
so agreeably coy and old-fashioned, seemed a 
fighting creed then, preaching the overthrow of 
moral order and humanist tradition and joining 
up with science to create the new men. One of 
Wells’s stories came out in The Yellow Book. 
The Ubermensch, either as dandy or as Dr. 
Moreau, was waiting in the wings. At least such 
persons were, in Cavafy’s phrase, some sort of 
answer. For Mr. Bergonzi quotes Shaw’s shrewd 
perception that behind the rather childishly 
apocalyptic gestures of ‘Fin de Siécle’ lay a real 
ennui and horror at the nature of the universe 
which science had revealed, the failure of the 
will to live sensed by Hardy and felt by Little 
Father Time in Jude the Obscure. Many people 
who pilloried Wilde and were outraged by Ibsen 
‘secretly adored them as their saviours from utter 
despair.’ 
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This brief and curious marriage ofestheticism 
and science, as fascinating in its way as during 
the Renaissance, produced Wells’s masterpiece, 
The Time Machine. The machine itself, we notice, 
is constructed not’ from utilitarian substances 
but out of ivory and rock-crystal, like a Fabergé 
Easter egg. And the tale has everything—haunt- 
ing description and haunted satire of zsthete 
and scientist alike, class warfare (the time trav- 
eller feels a Fascist urge to beat up the pro- 
letarian Morlocks); mythic ambiguity in the re- 
lation of the teller to the tale; and the great 
final vision of the dead world and the dying 
sun. Even the feebleness of the love interest faith- 
fully reflects the vapidity which sexual custom 
seemed at the time to be headed for. Wells never 
touched such a high point again; The Invisible 
Man and The First Men in the Moon run it 
close but lack the mythic richness. Mr. Bergonzi 
does his best for the other tales, but their magic 
is increasingly marred by dogma and naked dis- 
cussion. The brief balance has been toppled and 
science and art divorced again. Wells's books 
were henceforth to be, as Henry James sadly 
observed, ‘bloody chunks of life.’ 

Besides, utter despair at the nature of the uni- 
verse is a pretty transitory feeling. Cheerfulness 
breaks in apain. The new men turn “out to be 
not Nietzsche’s but Sir Charles Snow's. And by 
an absurd paradox, living as we do under the 
shadow of the bomb, we are much more inclined 
to take the universe cheerfully for granted than 
were Wells and his contemporaries in tranquil 
1900. The present is the thing for us, not the 
future. Perhaps this is why science fiction has 
gone the way of the detective story and never re- 
covered its early urgency and authority, its first 
excited power. 


JOHN BAYLEY 
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Daring Too Much 


Holy Week. By Louis 
Hamilton, 25s.) 

Know Nothing. By Mary Lee Settle. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 

The Dark Labyrinth. By Lawrence Durrell. 
(Faber, 15s.) 

THERE are those who despise the historical novel, 

imagining that past events, shaped and ready for 

the taking, can be recorded with less effort and 

artistry than those of the inchoate present. The 

fallacy of this is evident when one considers 


Aragon. (Hamish 


how much hard work must have gone io pro-,, 


ducing the felicitous flow of Miss Settle’s narra- 
tive, and how little artistry has been brought to 
M. Aragon’s ‘prose epic.’ 

Holy Week deals, in some 270,000 words, with 
one of the most stirring episodes in French 
history. In February, 1815, Napoleon escaped 
from Elba and, with a handful of followers, 
landed near Antibes and marched on Paris. The 
generals who stood firm against him were de- 
serted by their men. The king fled. Napoleon 
entered the Tuileries in triumph. All his old sins 
forgotten, he was acclaimed as the hero who 
would save France from the greed and nullity 
of the Bourbons. Why then did this fervour die 
in only a hundred days? The cause was not only 
in the defeat and dissolution of his army. 
Napoleon himself had changed. He had lost his 
laconic fire and spirit. Physical decay had affected 
his will: he had become fat and talkative, he 
asked advice, his mind wandered. He, who had 
scarcely needed sleep, could not keep awake. 
‘I do not know him again,’ said Carnot. When, 
after Waterloo, he returned despairing to Paris, 
his brother urged him: ‘Dare!’ He replied: ‘I 
have dared too much already.’ 
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‘Ah!’ says the reader. ‘What a subject for a 
novel!’ And what does M. Aragon make of it? 
One of the dullest chronicles that ever came from 
the pen of-a poet—which is saying much. Poets, 
used to the exactions of verse, imagine prose to 
be easy. Holy Weck reads as if it had been 
compiled by a committee of fact-finders and 
translated by an electronic computer. The author 
not only indulges in a ponderous style, he seems 
unable to select his materials and gives no sort 
of life to his characters. 


We are asked to believe that the leading 
character, Géricault—none other than the dash- 
ing young Géricault, painter of genius and one 


of the sublime spirits of his age—brooded for” 
page after moribund page on just those facts). 


with which the author wishes to acquaint his _ 
readers. The other characters oblige in the same 
way. ‘Robert was aware that Riquet and Bouvard,” 
believing Desnouettes’s men to be in full insur-’ 
rection, had gone to Ham during the night to pro- 
pose to General Lion that they remove their col- 
onel and join the King’s cavalry to his command.’ ; 
Thus the lifeless monster is pushed and shoved 
along. Every collected detail, from the shape of;., 
a buckle to the name of every citizen who ever... 
signed a deposition, is somehow shoehorned. into 
the mash. No doubt the author seriously intends 
to re-create a period, but the effect is as cluttered, 
stifling and still as an unvisited attic. A persistent 
reader will learn when he reaches the back flap» 
of the jacket that this big bore of a book soldi 
100,000 copies in France. He need not be sur, 
prised. The French, who enthuse so confidently. 
about the second-rate in English writing, are just,, 
as likely to be wrong about their own 


. 


If books which bury the past beneath a weight 
of verbiage bring historical fiction into disrepute, 
there are writers like Miss Settle to reinstate it. 
Know Nothing is the second of a series of 
novels in which the author is re-creating the 
history of her native West Virginia. The first, 
O Beulah Land, covering pioneering days, ended 
in 1775. The second, an independent work, be- 
gins in 1837 when a new era of placid prosperity’ 
has been established. Johnny Catlett, heir to the 
Beulah estate, is growing up in comfort, attended, 
like all the landowning class, by a retinue of 
slaves. The southern gentry is becoming sophisti- 
cated, self-indulgent and forgetful of past 
struggles. Against a background of visits. parties 
and country-house chatter Johnny falls in love 
with an orphaned, penniless cousin, the beautiful 
Melinda. The Catletts discourage the match. 
Johnny himself is slow to propose and when the 
family, in flight from a cholera epidemic, visits 
a spa, Melinda attracts a rich, sober-sided suitor 
whom she marries in pique. Though the lovers 
seldom meet again, their passion persists until 
Melinda’s death. Meanwhile, we watch the rise 
of the abolitionists. This key border State is one 
of the first to catch the rumours and alarms of 
revolt. Miss Settle conveys with economy and 
subtlety the politics. fears, snobberies and 
scandals of daily life. An era is revealed to us. 
The: romantic element is evident and films have” 
made this period and milieu over-familiar, but) 
such facts should not conceal the growing) 
achievement of these beautifully organised novels, . 


The Dark Labyrinth, first published in 1947 
and still mildly amusing, tells the fates of six: 
people trapped in the Cretan labyrinth. The 
author’s assurance that the characters and events 
are fictitious is superfluous. As one takes this 
old hat from its box there comes with it a stale 
scent of the Twenties. Someone must have spilt 
Willa Cather and Aldous Huxley all over it. 

OLIVIA MANNING 
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Tue only voice heard in dissent 
from last week’s cut in Bank 
rate (7 per cent. to 6} per cent.) 
was that of the Economist, 
which splashed a huge cover 
headline: ‘NO, Mr. Lloyd, 

NS NO NO NO.’ This confirms my 

Be long-felt suspicion that this 
Is worthy magazine is written 
Wan " mainly by women for women. 
MATTSLe Otherwise the cut had a good 
reception, especially in the foreign exchange 
market, where sterling has risen to $2.81}. It 
was particularly gratifying to hear the new 
Governor of the Bank, Lord Cromer, tell the 
Establishment assembled at the Mansion House 
dinner last week that: ‘Constant recourse to dis- 
proportionate use of monetary measures is no 
substitute for a consistent and appropriate eco- 
nomic policy.’ Whether or no he reads this jour- 
nal in preference to the Economist, this happens 
to be the constant theme of this column. 


When Bank rate was raised by Mr. Thorney- 
croft to 7 per cent. in September, 1957, it stayed 
there for six months. The fact that it has been 
cut to 64 per cent. on this occasion after only 
two and a half sustains my belief that 7 per 
cenit. was never necessary. It was certainly foisted 
on Mr. Lloyd by Mr. Per Jacobsson as the price 
of the huge IMF credit. It put our Treasury 
bil rate up to 6$ per cent. when the New York 
comparable rate was under 2} per cent. It has 
now come down to 6} per cent. Even allowing 
for the 3.4 per cent. p.a. charge for covering 
the forward exchange there is enough differen- 
tial to attract ‘hot’ money into the local mort- 
gage market (now 7 per cent. for seven-day call 
money). This seemed to have persuaded the 
authorities to make the 4 per cent. cut in Bank 
rate. Is it going too far to conclude that they 
have learned their costly lesson of 1960—when 
£700 million or more of ‘hot’ money was drawn 
in to bolster up a weak £? 


If there is a persistent weakness in the 
foreign exchange, as there was in 1960, when 
we traded at a deficit on external account of 
no less than £340 million, the time-honoured 
tule is to attack the basic causes of it without 
delay (in this case the excessive rise in imports 
and the insufficient rise in exports) and in the 
meantime to borrow temporarily, if devaluation 
is ruled out, from the foreign Central Banks or 
from the IMF. But to hide an exchange weak- 
hess by attracting the floating funds of the ‘hot’ 
money merchants is simply asking for trouble. 
What comes in has to go out, and when about 
£645 million went out in the first seven months 
of 1961 we were back in another sterling crisis 
with all the paraphernalia of credit squeeze, dear 
money and a ‘little’ Budget. There is only one 
thing to do about ‘hot’ money and that is to 
do without it. We should imitate Switzerland 
and impose a penalty on it if it comes. The 
Swiss now refuse to accept foreign ‘demand’ 
deposits or to pay any interest on other foreign- 
Owned deposits made since July, 1960. They 
even impose a service charge of a quarter of 
1 per cent. on deposits held less than six 
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Six-and-a-half Per Cent 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


months. The Germans did even better, they pro- 
hibited the payment of interest on foreign ‘time’ 
as well as ‘demand’ deposits and stopped the 
sale of money market paper to foreigners. Is 
Great Britain to be the only great trading nation 
to have recourse to an out-of-date monetary 
technique? To judge by his words at the bankers’ 
feast, the new and ‘very unfuddy-duddy’ Gover- 
nor of the Bank (quoting the Observer's de- 
scription of him) should stand no truck with this 
anachronism. 

The burden of the Economist's dissent was 
that it was unrealistic, if not dishonest, of Mr. 
Lloyd to say that he was not relaxing his defla- 
tion when he cut Bank rate to 6} per cent. If 
putting Bank rate up to 7 per cent., they say, 
had a psychological influence, in what way does 
putting down to 6} per cent. have none? But 
who is foolish enough to pretend that 7 per 
cent. had a psychological influence? On Mr. 
Cousins? On the TUC? The day is long since 
past, when raising Bank rate meant anything to 
the trade unions. Everyone knows that the 
present crisis grew out of wages and salaries 
rising last year far ahead of the rise in produc- 
tion and productivity and that the mainspring 
of Mr. Lloyd’s policy was to impose a wages 
pause to enable production and productivity to 
catch up. That was the psychological shock to 
the trade unions he intended. A 7 per cent. Bank 
rate contributed nothing except once more to 
raise business costs, narrow profit margins and 
make us less competitive than ever. If it was 
any psychological shock to the employer, it was 
to. discover than our rulers were still suffering 
from monetary madness, were still bewitched 
by the old falsity that what Lord Cromer calls 
‘the disproportionate use of monetary measures’ 
could help to maintain a balance between the 
rise in incomes and the rise in production and 
productivity. 

What makes this dear money madness so 
damnably serious is that every time Bank rate is 
used to a ‘disproportionate’ extent it never re- 
turns to its previously normal level. We start 
every new crisis from a higher level of interest 
rates, so that we are constantly increasing our 
industrial and trading costs, constantly raising 
the cost of our houses, hospitals, schools, roads 
and other public services, constantly putting up 
the cost of our export goods and export credits; 
in other words, constantly causing wages to rise 
and constantly worsening our competitive posi- 
tion in the world’s markets. I see that my friend 
‘Lombard’ in the Financial Times suggests that 
dear money has cost the UK an extra £1,000 
million in interest disbursements abroad over 
the past ten years. This is mild by comparison 


with the cost at home, but think of the boom | 


in exports we might have had .if this £1,000 
million had been invested abroad instead of 
being spilt into the coffers of overseas banks. 
The obvious way out for us is to rely less on 
monetary measures and more on planning and 
control. The letter which Mr. Lloyd has sent 
to the interested parties on his proposed National 
Economic Development Council unfortunately 
leaves no doubt that he does not begin to under- 
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stand what purposeful planning means. He is 
not even contemplating a permanent expert staff. 
He suggests that the staff of economists should 
be temporarily seconded from their real jobs for 
two or three years and that the work of the 
Council might be partly in secret. This country 
is never going to work out of its complacency 
and uncompetitiveness if this is the sort of loose 
amateur planning Mr. Lloyd is intending. A 
thoroughgoing industrial plan need not neces- 
sarily involve control—it could work by per- 
suasion and good will on the French model— 
but it could hardly fail to propose some form 
of licensing control for the building and con- 
tracting industry. It is ironic to think that this 
industry, whose excesses have landed us in the 
present inflationary mess, has just brought in the 
10 per cent. rise in hourly wages which was 
agreed to in the spring. Wage pause, my foot! 
Planning, my foot! I hope the new chairman 
of the Conservative Party will sit up and take 
note. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


HE rally in equity shares brought about by 
iw week’s cut in Bank rate to 64 per cent. 
quickly fizzled out. After all, the immediate busi- 
ness prospect remains exactly the same. Until 
the clash between Government and trade unions 
has been resolved the market has nothing bullish 
to discount. It will remain depressed if the profit 
squeeze produces some exceptionally bad com- 
pany reports. There is one ray of light. The 
stream of new issues seems to be slowing down. 
Some of the recent issues have depressed the 
shares unduly. Take LAPORTE, whose shares have 
fallen by over 35 per cent. this year. Last year 
the high point was 34s. and the yield 34 per cent. 
Today, after a one-in-five issue at 18s., the price 
is 19s. and the yield is 5$ per cent. The issue 
was made to pay for expansion—the taking over 
of Howards and a German chemical company. 
The chairman has said that the profits for the 
year to March, 1962, will be somewhat lower, 
but that the final dividend will be maintained. 
As one of the big chemical groups in the coun- 
try, specialising in the production of hydrogen 














‘PENSION SCHEMES 
—with profits 


| The National Mutual 
| with its long record of 
high bonuses is writing 
pension schemes with 
profits on the most 
modern lines 








If you have not received 
details write to us or, 
telephone City 5391 











THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


S BOW CHURCHYARD, (off Cheapside), LONDON, E.C.4 
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A travelling man with a 
travelling mind, James Morrisis 3 = 

like a jet and its sound, always one —, 

move ahead of where you look for him: not simply catch- 
ing up with new events, but anticipating them. One day 
he cabled us from the Iceland ‘fishing war’, yet within 
24 hours was on the spot in Algeria for the first military 
coup. 

James Morris has written books — on Venice, on the 
Hashemite Kings, on Everest. A talented chap. Easy for 
us to build him up into a larger-than-life figure — The 
Guardian’s Man On The Spot, a travelling storm-centre 
who creates news by being wherever he is. 

But personality cults are against The Guardian’s 
principles. Besides, they’re so tiresome. Who cares, 
except perhaps Mrs Morris, whether James eats ravi- 
oli, wears pyjamas, went to Eton, approves/disapproves 
of state lotteries? 

‘ What matters about James Morris is what he writes. 
And what he writes is good. So we give him his head: 
here, we say, is your head — take it away and use it. 
With the result that a Morris despatch is no insipid, 
decaffeined handout of rabbit food, but the stimulating 
sharing of experience between one lively mind (like 
yours) with another lively mind (yours). 


LIVELY MINDS LIKE 


THE GUARDIAN 
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Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


for all classes of 


Insurance .... 





CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 




















A knotty 
problem 


In solving a science 
problem, “Two heads 
are better than one” 
appeals to the two boys 
in our science Laboratory! 

Our problem is more difficult — it is a 

financial problem; how to give a home, feed, clothe, educate and 
train over 800 boys and girls in face of constantly rising costs. It 
will take considerably more than two heads to solve our problem, 
that is why we are appealing to all who have the welfare of poor 
children at heart. 





Please send donations to MR. F. A. THORP, General Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C.2 
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peroxide and titanium oxide, the company should 
in due course recover its former prosperity. 
DEBENHAMS, which have issued one-in-fifteen 
at 42s. 6d., have come back to 53s. 6d. (against a 
igh of 77s. 6d.) to yield over 34 per cent. The 
directors estimate that profits for the year to July 
31, 1962, will be close to, but not in excess of, 
the record figures of the previous year. If this 
is realised they expect to recommend the same 
rate of dividend on the increased capital. This 
séems a good opportunity to buy the new shares 
free of stamp. 


Investment Trusts 

A firm of brokers who specialise in investment 
trusts have just published their annual survey. 
The interesting feature is a table of ‘growth’ 
expressed by an index of net assets at the year- 
end after adding back dividends and interest paid. 
Measuring from the year ending in the first 
quarter of 1951 to that in the first quarter of 
1961 I find that the best ‘growths’ work out at 
over 30 per cent. per annum. In buying invest- 
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ment trust shares, which are a narrow, difficult 
market, one should try to pick shares selling at 
a discount on their break-up value. Here are 
some which pass this test and also stand at the 
top of the league table of ‘growth’: 
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Break-up value at 
31.8.61 ... vee 25/— 29/32 38/8] 32/6 30/3 17/93 
Present price . 22/9 27/6 36/- 1/3 27/3 15/9 
Div. yield % 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.3 
‘Growth’ net 
assets, 1951/61 297% 337% 295% 328% 289% 316% 


These are all shares of 5s. denomination and 
slightly more marketable than the ‘heavies.’ The 
managements are all first-class. As a group invest- 
ment trust shares are about half-way between 
their high and low prices of the year. That means 
that they have not fallen as much as industrial 
shares, and cannot therefore be considered out- 
standingly cheap, but those I have selected are 
certainly within a buying range. 


Finland: Working and Waiting 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


O: all the countries drawn into the game of 
sixes and sevens, the Finns have had the 
worst luck. Back in 1955 they joined the Nordic 
Council, the organisation for co-ordinating poli- 
ti¢al and cultural activities in Scandinavia. Soon 
afterwards a move was started for a Nordic 
Customs Union, which would have set up a 
free trade area of the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, plus Finland, Iceland and Greenland. The 
Finns saw this as a nicely designed back-door 
into the European organisations from which 
their neutrality pact with the USSR kept them 
out. At the end of 1958, just as it looked as 
though a Nordic Customs Union agreement was 
possible, the Free Trade Area negotiations broke 
down and the Scandinavian countries, led by 
Sweden, hurried into the EFTA, leaving Finland 
neutral and neglected. 

The next piece of bad luck was Mr. Mac- 
millan’s announcement of his intention to 
negotiate Britain’s membership of the European 
Economic Community. This came just four 
months after Finland had at last succeeded in 
becoming an associate member of the EFTA; 
and as the first tariff changes under the EFTA 
agreement took effect only at the beginning of 
July, the Finns had every reason to feel an- 
noyed that their neighbours had twice jerked 
the rug from under their feet. 

There is little that the Finns can do about it. 
They have to preserve a neutral position, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement made with the 
USSR in 1947—the agreement that has kept 
Finland out of the OEEC and other European 
organisations, and has compelled her to consult 
with the Soviets on any proposed ties with the 
West, making even the association with EFTA 
extremely complicated. The Finns also have to 
keep in mind the dependence of their economy 
On the forests. About 74 per cent. of Finland’s 
exports come from industries depending on 
wood in one form or another. As Sweden is the 
biggest competitor in this industry, it is of vital 
terest to the Finns that they should both be 
In the same tariff group—which was why they 


worked so hard to get a toehold in the EFTA. 

Yet on the whole the Finns are remarkably 
optimistic about their chances of getting a link 
with EEC—much more so than they were a 
year ago on their EFTA prospects. The main 
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reason for this is the obvious prosperity of the 
people in the streets of Helsinki and other 
towns and in the bustling activity of the fac- 
tories and shipyards. Most of Finland’s en- 
gineering and shipbuilding industry was run up 
hastily after the war to pay the heavy war 
reparations demanded by the Russians. At first 
these factories were almost entirely dependent 
on Soviet trade. A sudden cancellation of orders 
meant a complete shut-down and a situation that 
the local Communists could use to bring any 
government to heel. Today, the Russian grip 
on the Finnish engineering industry is less sure. 
Everywhere factories are being modernised and 
new machinery is coming in. 

No longer are ships built at any price just to 
get work. The Finns are going out for orders 
wherever they can get them. Although no one 
says so out loud, it is clear that they are less 
afraid of the effects of a Soviet clamp-down 
on their industry. If the Russians cancelled their 
orders for ships, as they did in 1958, it is pos- 
sible that some 15,000 men would be thrown 
out of work, which would undoubtedly create 
problems for the Government. But most Finns 
believe that the Russians will not show their 
hand at this stage of the game; for if they did, 
the West could reply with a prompt order giving 
work to the Finnish shipyards. A single order 
on the books for an icebreaker for the Great 
Lakes, or a giant tanker, would be enough to 
keep the Finns out of trouble. 








COMPANY MEETING 





CENTRAL AND DISTRICT PROPERTIES 


RENTAL INCOME EXCEEDS 1M. 


Tue 27th annual general meeting of Central and 
District Properties Limited was held on October 11 
in London, Mr. Arthur L. Ball (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is a precis of the Chairman's state- 
ment, circulated with the report and accounts: — 

Net rents, etc. receivable amounted to £1,003,394 
compared with £894,929 last year, and the balance of 
Profit before taxation has increased to £641,542 from 
£459,926. The Net Profit of the Group after tax has 
increased to £371,299 against £268,459 last year. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Manchester :’ All the buildings erected have been 
completed and fully let and further sites for develop- 
ment have been acquired. 

Aldgate Site: Construction of the 100,000 square 
feet block is still held up owing to L.C.C. acquisi- 
tions and road construction. 

Gants Hill Development: Work has begun on a 
building containing 50,000 square feet of offices plus 
a Post Office. 

Shops are being constructed in Harlesden, 
Darlington, Chichester and Southampton, and we 
are participating in shop developments in Chelmsford 
and Northfield (Birmingham). A site for an office 
and showroom building has been acquired in 
Southend. 

An exchange has been made so that we have 
relinquished our interest in the Great Portland 
Street properties and have acquired sole interest in 
the Strand properties. 

A building lease has been taken in Newport in 
the main shopping street where it is planned to 
build a major store and 50,000 square feet of offices. 

The redevelopment of North End House, 
Kensington, is almost complete and now consists of 
150 large luxury flats and 24 shops which are nearly 
all Tet. The net rents receivable from this building 


will be increased by approximately £25,000 per 
annum. 

ACQUISITIONS: During the year we acquired 
a group of properties at a cost of £700,000, some for 
investment and others for development potential. 

The Company, in association with Allnatt 
(London) Ltd., Warnford Investments Ltd. and 
Wembley Stadium Ltd., has acquired the Issued 
Capital of Wembley Trust Ltd., each of the parties 
holding 25% of the total interest. This Company 
owns freehold land and buildings adjoining Wembley 
Stadium, which area is now in great demand. 

BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE: Vacant posses- 
sion of the offices was obtained in March 1961 and 
lettings have already been arranged for the whole 
area from the 2nd to the 8th floor. 

In spite of the delay consequent upon redecora- 
tion and the building works, the greater part of the 
rent receivable will run from September 29th, 1961, 
but the full benefit of the new lettings cannot show 
before next year, the year ending 31st March, 1963. 
The amount of net rent then receivable from this 
source is expected to be approximately £245,000 in 
excess of the ameunt received in the year ended 
31st March, 1961, after allowing for interest on the 
cost of works. 

DIVIDEND: It is proposed to pay a final divi- 
dend of 9%, making a total of 134%, the same as 
last year. 

THE FUTURE: The £6,750,000 arranged with 
the Prudential Assurance Co, Ltd., has all been 
received and, in addition, the Company issued in 
June 1961, £1,000,000 of 64% Debenture Stock. 

Arrangements have been made for finance for 
building developments in hand. 

In addition to its commercial properties, the Group 
owns 4,234 flats and houses in all of which there 
is an clement of rent improvement. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





| This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 


MONTY IN 
RED CHINA 


Wherever Lord Montgomery goes, he makes news. Now he 
has returned from a tour of Communist China where he has 
had talks with the Chinese leaders (including a nine-hour 
interview with Mao Tse-tung). This Sunday he describes 
his visit behind the Bamboo Curtain — in a revealing article 
exclusively in THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


IAIN MACLEOD Speaks out— 


The Lesson of Appeasement 


In an outspoken articie, the new Leader o: the Commons 
anticipates a hostile reaction to his new and controversial biography 
of Neville Chamberlain (which will start serialisation in THE 
SUNDAY TIMES next week). This Sunday Mr. Macleod explains 
why he wrote this book and where he feels history has been 
uniust to the Man of Munich. 



































‘Queen of the Whodunnits’ 
AGATHA CHRISTIE talks frankly 


about her life as a crime-writer 







It is said that Agatha Christie has made more money out of murder 
than any woman since Lucrecia Borgia. Yet at 70, grey-haired and 
plump, she looks exactly what she is —a middle-class wife, mother 
and grandmother. This Sunday Miss Christie talks frankly to 
Julian Symons (himself a distinguished writer of crime fiction). 














WHAT THE TORIES SAY 


— about where they’re going 


The Conservative Party Conference is being held at Brighton in 
an atmosphere of crisis at home and abroad, For a more clear 
picture of the Party’s present position and plans for the future, 
Britain awaits the Prime Minister’s speech on Saturday. Read the 
brilliant interpretive reporting of the news-behind-the-news at 
Brighton — by James Margach, our Political Correspondent. 


‘Snap, Crackle, MOM!’ 


America has been described as a matriarchy — the most female- 
dominated society of the 20th century. American corn-flakes, says 
one social satirist, go “‘snap, crackle, MOM!” Now a young 
Austrian cartoonist has immortalised various types of modern 
American women in a brilliantly irreverent series — extracts from 
which will appear this Sunday. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 



















THE SPECTATOR 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 


over 100 vears, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be 
authorised for Investments by Trustees, 
PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

% (32% plus + % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Socicty—equivalent to 
£6.10.7d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
promptly. 





(Income Tax paid and 
including Bonus) 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, EC.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Colchester, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing 








FAMILY PLANNING 


News of the 
latest development 


In “Modern Family Planning” are the 
answers to all your questions, with 
sensible comments on the advantages 
and disadvantages of various methods, 
together with news of the ‘birth pill’ 
and the latest advances. When you 
know the facts, worries about family 
planning cannot upset your married 
life. You can plan the number of 
children you want, and decide when 
to have them. In this way, your 
happiness is assured—and the future 
happiness of your children. 
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Company Notes 


R. HARRY RAEL-BROOK, chairman of 

Rael-Brook Holdings, is optimistic for the 
future. His optimism is justified if last year’s 
figures (year ending April 19, 1961) are a guide. 
Pre-tax profits jumped from £256,879 to 
£332,415, with a net profit of £131,538. This 
represents earnings for the 374 per cent. ordinary 
dividend of 107.3 per cent. This is a company 
that believes in expansion; having started with 
a capital of £1,000 (now £300,000) twelve years 
ago, it is now the largest shirt manufacturer 
in the UK. So other interests have been acquired 
to manufacture a wide range of men’s wear; 
these include S. Leader and Co. and its asso- 
ciates. This group will trade in Italy and all 
member countries of the European Common 
Market as well as the UK. The chairman be- 
lieves that in a few years’ time these interests 
controlled by Wellpak Investments Ltd. will ex- 
ceed the original shirt interests of the group. 
The 4s. preferred shares are convertible on April 
19 each year up to 1965 on the basis of one 
preferred for one ordinary. This may become 
an even better option by next year. The 4s. 
ordinary shares, now 29s. 6d., yield 5.8 per cent. 


A group that has been rapidly expanding 
recently is the Tap and Die Corporation, 
makers of engineers’ small tools; in fact, it is 
easily the largest exporter of screwing tools from 
the UK. Three overseas manufacturing com- 
panies have been formed, while at home the Inter- 
national Twist Drill Co. and Smart and Brown of 
Biggleswade have been acquired. It is intended 
to fund the small bank overdraft of £181,165 and 
to provide for future expansion by an issue of 
fixed-interest stock, The net profit after tax was 
£370,410 for the year ended March 31, 1961, as 
against £228,509. A recent property revaluation 
shows a surplus of £680,000 over the book value. 
A most encouraging point made by the chairman, 
Mr. D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, is that the company 
is well placed to sell competitively in the 
European Common Market and that sales for the 
current year are running well ahead of those for 
the same period last year, so that profits should 
again be higher. This promising outlook makes 
the 5s. shares look attractive at 16s. 6d. to yield 
6.2 per cent. on the dividend of 20 per cent. which 
has been paid for the past two years. 


Cyril Lord discloses a large increase in the 
pre-tax profits for the year ended May 27, 1961: 
£358,886 as against £193,076. But this higher 
figures includes, for the first time, profits from 
the Cyril Lord Carpets Co. and its subsidiaries. 
It is not possible to decide from the accounts 
in What proportions the textile and carpet groups 
contributed to the total profits of the group. 
But the balance sheet does disclose an increase 
in the bank overdraft from £952,000 to £2.05 
million, plus a special bank Joan of £50,000 re- 
payable in a year. This will be partly taken care 
of by the recently arranged loan of £1 million 
from Burlington Industries Inc. of North Caro- 
lina. Conditions in the spinning and weaving 
Sections have been somewhat unfavourable, 
whilst the carpet section has experienced a de- 
clining demand. However, after three years of 
losses in 1957-59, it is gratifying to see that profits 
earned on the equity capital (controlled by Mr. 
Lord and his associates) were 10.2 per cent. in 
1960 and 23.1 per cent. in 1961. The outlook 
for the future is reasonably hopeful. Only the 
£1 preference shares are quoted around 12s. 6d. 
at which price the yield is 10.4 per cent. 
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America Revisited 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Six years is a long time, 
and it is all of that since 
I was in America last. 
But in some respects 
learning America is like 
learning to ride a bicycle, 
you have it for life: and 
all that tedious business 
about why is a quarter 
called two bits; why is 





the Avenue of the 
Americas always called 
Sixth; goodness, their 


houses are hot inside; and just fancy, they can 
catch an aeroplane two minutes before it takes 
off—all that does not, thank heavens, have to 
be gone through again. And one essential tech- 
nique for enjoying America remains constant: 
the ability to avoid one’s compatriots, most 
of whom seem to flee the Americans like the 
plague, hurling generalisations over their 
shoulders as they run. 

I was never able to understand why the 
America in which I lived for more than a year 
seemed to bear so little resemblance to the 
America other people were always telling me 
about: the hysterical high-pressure society run 
by large-bosomed matriarchs and teeming with 
social injustice was something I never came 
across. I was told that Americans all look alike— 
yet of an audience at a senatorial hearing no two 
women had the same hairstyle or clothes; that 
they and their children are wholly given over to 
material things—though the family I know best in 
Washington boasts four children who have never 
seen a movie, watch television twice a week 
and have a mother who has had no new clothes 
in three years. 

Possibly the real reason was that at 
that time most people from Europe went as 
VIPs, if only on a small scale: as a guest of the 
Rotary, or the only exchange teacher in a small 
town, or a touring lecturer to be heavily enter- 
tained. As a student in a big college or casual 
labour in the catering trade I was an unnoticed 
bum, and the image of bumdom is a 
great corrective to other stereotypes about the 
States. It is a paradise for drifters, and the 
freedom and ability to move on—to change jobs, 
change towns, change income brackets—can 
make a world of difference even to other sorts 
of oppressiveness. All this, as far as I could see, 
was unchanged: in a bookshop I heard a woman 
assuring someone over the telephone that indeed 
they knew their job: “There isn’t anyone in this 
shop who hasn’t been here at least three weeks.’ 

But there was one really staggering difference. 
Six years ago, it was impossible not to be steam- 
rollered by the sheer material splendour of the 
place: the women were infinitely better dressed, 
the cars were all eight times the size and more 
people washed them oftener, the shops were burst- 
ing with things that one had hardly seen in 
Europe. It was such a blaze of general pros- 
perity that it made one feel that dingy 


little Europe was stick-in-the-mud and tired and 
almost wholly lacking in get-up-and-go. But 
times have changed—not there, but here. In the 
July American Vogue there is a picture of a 
woman in a 1938 Schiapareili dress with a cap- 
tion that could go for present-day America: 
‘Nothing has changed but the world.’ Insensibly, 
our gas cookers have acquired automatic light- 
ing, our houses have received coats of paint. 
our clothes and our make-up standards have 
improved: it is hard to remember that six years 
ago one could hardly get garlic outside London, 
or a Paris copy in less than six months, or 
frozen food or dacron, or kitchen paper in rolls, 
or even ice in a drink. Not all of this is Ameri- 
canisation by any means; but it has brought 
Europe up to a level where the glossiness of 
America is no longer the first thing that strikes 
one about it at all. 

The serious glories remain, ‘personalised’ 
though a list of them is likely to be. I would 
pick the over-publicised New York skyline— 
they tell you skyscrapers are large and imposing 
and omit the fact that they are staggeringly 
beautiful; the sweeping road networks (look at 
last week's pictures in Time); the easy marvellous 
sunniness of any Americans who happen to be 
feeling agreeable—drug-store boys or airline 
officials or even politicians; the attractiveness of 
all those despised little suburban houses, inside 
and out; above all, the kind of thing—also 
usually misprised—that the Jefferson monument, 
complete with Jefferson, stands for: its almost 
unique combination of elevated sentiments with 
intensified sentiment. 

American patriotism is generally something 
that amuses Europeans, I suppose because chil- 
dren look idiotic saluting the flag and because the 
constitution ‘contains so many cracks through 
which the lawyers may creep. But in fact the 
flood of American children that pour into 
Washington by the busload have the edge over 
us in patriotism: we get a lump in the throat 
over the Coronation, they get a lump over the 
Declaration of Independence. The monarchy is 
highly useful, and I am not saying it isn’t (so 
is the Ministry of Works); but most people who 
are fond of Britain regard its restriction of the 
absolute power of the monarchy (or anyone else) 
as one of its major achievements. In America the 
patriotism and the idealistic image is in line. 
Kennedy and Macmillan may be much of a 
muchness, but, as an image to inspire the young, 
Jefferson certainly has the edge on Henry VII!. 

America used to seem to me an idea, a process: 
something which could and should be applied 
to all the rest of the world: the wish for 
Americanisation seemed to be a necessary part 
of adoring America. It now seems to me that 
I was crazy about this. America, I realise, only 
makes sense taken as a whole. Given their 
history, given their size, the neGessity for making 
a unity out of a million disparate elements, the 
superficial ways in which they are the same— 
the hamburgers, the jeans, the Chevrolets, the 
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refrigerators, the school system—make a sensible 
balance with the ways in which they are 
different, as any set of people ate different: 
the good things stand a chance of balancing 
the bad. American sponsored radio is supposed 
to be awful—but a listener-controlled station has 
now started up in New York. The John Birch 
Society gets into the headlines—but the General 
who tried to preach its precepts got tossed out 
of the Army for doing so. Here exist the cures for 
most of the diseases, and here as elsewhere the 
pendulum swings. But try exporting it, and the 
whole balance shifts. You can export the Coca- 
Cola, but not the Declaration of Independence; 
you can bump up the prices of refrigerators, but 
not ensure a climate that goes with them; you 


Consuming Interest 
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can export the juvenile school textbooks, but not 
the vigour and enjoyment of American child- 
hood. 

All this amounts to seeing America, quite 
simply, as a nation like other nations: though 
possibly the only one, except Israel, to which one 
can belong without having been born there. 
Chesterton said that it was the first duty of a 
nationalist (e.g., English) to support other 
nationalists (e.g., Boer and Scottish). Today, the 
units are bigger: it is Europe or the Soviet 
or America; but the principle remains. The 
more passionately European I become, the more 
I can admire America. But if I want American- 
isation, I shall have to go there to get it: it can't 
happen here. 


Out of the Air 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


AN air. terminal . these 
days looks more like a 
railway station, or rather 
a coach station, than any 
ageing pioneer -of immed- 
iate post-war air travel 
could have imagined, It 
has the familiar atmo- 
sphere of faintly worried 
casualness; and it is 
cheap enough for it to 
harbour a representative 
crowd of travellers. 

Air travel has arrived, if not for ‘the masses’ 
then for the growing mass of ordinary folk who 
would not be flattered by the description. People 
fly from London to Liverpool or Manchester, 
from Belfast to Birmingham or Glasgow, with 
no more concern than they would feel at a rail- 
way journey. Many people who now take flying 
for granted would probably never have done so 
without the activities of charter flights, and 
independent cut-rate airlines outside the BEA 
and BOAC net. 

I have recently sat at the rear of a charter 
plane on a flight to Copenhagen, unable to hear 
the stewardess when she was ostensibly instruct- 
ing us about the emergency procedure. Not long 
ago, on a charter flight to Milan, we had to come 
down at Lyons (where the temperature was over 
100 deg. F) to refuel, and were delayed there 
nearly an hour. This was a four-hour flight, but 
not even a cup of tea was offered to the passen- 
gers. It was a cheap flight, but what would fifty 
cups of tea cost? These are irritations; and since 
one can be just as irritated by, say, BEA treat- 
ing one like a little baby child if you ask for any 
information, however reasonable (such as why it 
has unexpectedly taken thirty-five minutes to 
unload), the irritations alone would not be 
enough to make one give up the lower fares of 
the independents. Safety is another matter. 

We hear a lot, and this weekend have heard 
even more, about fatal air accidents. Are the 
Independents less safe than the publicly owned 
corporations? 

As a fairly frequent user of airlines myself I 
have tried to gather some facts and figures which 





may help to answer these questions. In the last 
five years the number of passenger-miles flown 
by British airlines. has almost doubled, from 2,103 
million in 1956 to 3,963 million in 1960, with this 
year’s figure showing signs of. being -proportion- 
ately greater. In Europe BEA flew 1,352 million 
passenger-miles in 1960, and up to August this 
year had reached 1,075 million. The indepen- 
dents, whose figures for regular flights are 
measured from March to March, completed 1,151 
million passenger-miles in 1960-61, compared 
with 866 million in the previous twelve months. 

British European Airways have had only six 
accidents involving deaths in the years 1956-61. 
There were three in 1957, but only one killed 
passengers, when a Viscount 701 crash-landed 
at Ringway. There were also three in 1958, two 
including passengers, One was the tragic charter 
accident at Munich, when the returning football 
players were killed; the other was the collision 
with the Italian Air Force jet fighter over Naples 
airport, Since October, 1958, BEA have had no 
fatal accidents. 

Ninety-nine passengers on independent flights 
have been killed during that time. These were the 
victims of three accidents—at Barcelona and 
Stavanger and Sunday’s disaster in the Pyrenees. 
There were no independent airline passen- 
ger casualties in 1958, thirty-four in 1957 and 
none in 1956. On the whole then, it seems that 
flying is as safe as most other means of trans- 
port. Probably safer than private motoring. 
Deaths per million passenger miles on BEA work 
out at (officially) 0.8. The ratio for the indepen- 
dent airlines up to August (my calculation) is 
1.25. 

What may have helped to undermine public 
confidence in the independents is the frequency 
with which companies~ go out of business. 
Aquila (the flying-boat people), Falcon and 
Overseas Aviation (CI), against whom there 
was a receiving order bang in the middle of the 
tourist season. Again, there have been too many 
instances of makeshift procedures in the 
operation of some charter companies, for 
example, the conduct of the pilot and airline 
operator recently fined for not observing the 
safety code. Events like this, coupled with per- 
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sonal experience of the discomfort that attends 

sO many journeys in obsolescent aircraft, do last. 

ing damage to the privately operated airlines, 
* 


On the principle that wise parents know it 
is never too soon to start stocking up for the 
Christmas Stocking, I hope to be forgiven for 
anticipating even Mr. Holly—whose appearance 
in Oxford Street marks the official opening of 
the present-hunting season. 

Anyhow, if I held my peace any longer about 
the bewitching little stocking fillers offered by 
Paul and Marjorie Abbatt, they would all be 
snapped up by those sensible Mums and Dads 
who make a visit to the toyshop of Wimpole 
Street the first ritual of the Christmas season. 

At the back of the shop, in the book section, 
there’s a profusion of small toys, well made but 
costing (on average) about 3s. and never more 
than 6s. I saw a small girl’s stitching set (scaled 
to suit clumsy little fists) for 2s. 1ld., a doll’s 
cutlery basket (including cutlery) for the: same 
price, and I bought a 3s. 6d. clockwork ‘fric- 
tion’ loco, complete with siren, which terrifies 
the neighbour’s cat. 

A miniature wooden train (engine, tanker; log 
truck and guard’s van) with working wheels for 
4s. 11d., a box of picture dominoes (5s.), an agile 
clown swinging om a trapeze (5s. 6d.) anda 
2s. 9d. magnet—such toys have all the Christmas- 
morning magic, but cost less than a pound of the 
second-best butter. Personal shoppers only. 


* 

Perhaps I have a more than usually suspicious 
mind, but when I find manufacturers tagging 
their products with swing tickets of triangular 
shape, printed im black and white in a certain 
pattern, I am drawn to the conclusion that they 
hope that this label may be mistaken for a 
Design Centre award. 

I have seen only one so far. I intend to collect 
those that I see and send them to the Centre. 
Then they can talk it over. : 


* 

The telephone is rapidly becoming an expen- 
sive luxury, with the standing charge up to £14. 
And with Subscriber Trunk Dialling those of us 
who use the instrument for far but not few calls 
are liable to find ourselves in Carey Street. The 
twopenny telephone is going to deal our finances 
a fourpenny one, if we don’t bear in mind that 
time is money. 

A new gadget just put on the market by Smiths 
Clocks and Watches is going to be a great com- 
fort. It looks a bit like a kitchen timer. When set 
at the beginning of a call it ticks off the cost 
at the three-minute, twenty-second or twelve- 
second rate, and sounds a warning bell at the 
end of each three-minute period. The GPO are 
no longer going to use the warning pips. Another 
little helper in keeping down the cost of chatter 
is the dialling timer marketed by Louis New- 
mark, the Fonetimer. It looks like a stumpy 
fountain pen, and can be used to dial the number, 
like an extra finger. It stands freely in the dial 
hole, and ticks off the minutes when the cap is 
pushed down to cover a set of six coloured seg- 
ments. Each minute the cap rises, uncovering 
another segment, but there is no audible warn- 
ing. The first of these costs 37s. 9d., the second 
27s. 6d. 
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Beaumont Buttonholed 


By MONICA FURLONG 


AN Evening Standard 


gossip-writer recently 
exhibited morbid interest 
in the Rev. Timothy 
Beaumont’s ‘hand- 


stitched buttonholes,’ us- 
ing them as evidence to 
build up a damaging pic- 
ture of ‘the elegant young 
Mayfair parson’ whom 
we were invited to regard 
as a dilettante dabbling 
in do-gooding to while 
away an idle hour, with precious little understand- 
ing of the kind of buttonholes hoi polloi had to 
put up with. This is amusing, but Tim Beaumont 
isn’t like that. He is unlike any other rich man one 
ean think of, though 200 years ago in England 
one might have found the type. He uses his con- 
siderable wealth to further his cultural, political 
and social ideas in shamelessly enthusiastic 
fashion, he works away tirelessly at reforming 
the Church of England, he throws dinner-parties 
at: his Mayfair house at which the most im- 
probable people come together and discuss 
everything from their symptoms to their beliefs. 
This would keep most rich men reasonably busy, 
but Mr. Beaumont also works part-time as a 
curate at St. Stephen’s, Rochester Row, and 
Organises a growing group of magazines 
(National Christian News, Time and Tide, Prism) 
to whip people out of apathy. 

This is all excellent, a steady hacking away 
at the poison-ivy which has been growing in- 
sidiously over British institutions for a good 
many years now. It works, and will continue to 
work, very well, so long as the original vision 
which inspired Mr. Beaumont remains un- 
dimmed, and so long as the growing army of 
those who put his excellent ideas into practice 
is as hard-working and intelligent as he is him- 
self. Until this week I thought that it was, but 
I have suddenly been plunged into disillusion 
by seeing the new weekly called Wonderland 
Which Mr. Beaumont has brought out to carry 
the message to young children. The idea behind 








‘How about you and I having a little idyll?’ 


Wonderland is a typical Beaumont one, and as 
such virtually faultless. It is that learning is to 
children is as water is to ducks, an element in 
which they delight to be soused as often and 
as thoroughly as possible. Why not, says Mr. 
Beaumont, take the traditional children’s comic 
and make more of it; turn it into a medium in 
which children can joyfully snap up _ the 
rudiments of arithmetic, nature study, science, 
religious knowledge and so on? Being fre- 
quently surprised at how little formal education 
achieves, and depressed by a number of existing 
comics with their titillation of children’s fears 
and sadistic. urges, I was entirely with Mr. 
Beaumont as far as this. My doubts only set in 
when I had the first copy in my hands, and found 
that it cost one shilling—a good deal to pay 
weekly for a paper for a five-year-old—and that 
it had some serious faults. 

The unforgivable thing about this new comic, 
its great sin against education, is that it is ex- 
tremely ugly. It is printed on a greyish flawed 
paper, and the colour is crude beyond belief. 
The drawing is vulgar and unimaginative and 
the stories timid and lacking in ambition. As a 
mother of young children, I inevitably compared 
it with Robin, Longacre’s publication for the 
same age-group, which maintains an incredibly 
high standard of draughtsmanship and colour 
and which only costs fivepence. Admittedly 
Robin is not so consciously educational, though 
it is so fastidiously produced that it may well 
be teaching something more valuable than first 
steps in arithmetic. The unfailingly kind atten- 
tions of the Flower-pot Men to Little Weed, 
the cheerful domestic life of Andy Pandy and 
Teddy, the wild inventiveness of the characters 
in the Halas and Batchelor drawings, the dread- 
ful naughtiness of Dick and Danny, all lovingly 
drawn and described, may have a price beyond 
quadratic equations, and if Mr. Beaumont wants 
to add something significant to the children’s 
magazine field, then he must reach this high 
standard and go beyond it. 

And while I’ve got Mr. Beaumont by the hand- 
stitched buttonhole, I think there are other im- 
portant ingredients in a paper for young children 
Which have got left out. One is certainly fan- 
tasy. I don’t know about Mr. Beaumont’s 
children, but my familiar four-year-old has spent 
the entire summer being alternately a fairy and 
a bride, not counting one exhilarating week as 
a public-lavatory attendant. Something that is 
going to catch at a bizarre instinct for beauty, 
and fairy-storjes are better at this than almost 
anything, is an obvious essential. So is a terribly 
naughty character on whom the reader’s own 
guilt can be comfortably projected (‘Isn't he 
awful, Mummy?’), and there is room for a large 
number of super-egos whose unselfishness, kind- 
ness, cleverness and charm sweep all before 
them. Come to think of it, this is exactly what 
Wonderland could do with around the editorial 
office right now and | recommend any who feel 
they come into this class to apply to Mr. 
Beaumont. The paper needs them. 
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REORIENTATE 





PAY LESS FOR THE 
WORLD'S GREAT 
HOLIDAY IN ‘61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA °61 means luxury air travel at new low 
costs. On domestic air routes linking 70 great 
cities, the Indian Airline Corporation with a 
flying record of twenty million reliable aircraft 
miles per year offers a 5% concession on 
selected tours. 


INDIA °61 means air-conditioned rail travel 
at new low costs. Indian Railways, one of the 
world’s largest efficient networks, offers a 25°) 
rebate. Also, combined _ travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum con- 
cession. The cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 

INDIA °61 means superb food and accommo- 
dation at new low costs. The Federation of 
Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 5°, con- 
cessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and converted 
palaces are now available. In India the best 
food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA °61 means big game hunting at new 
low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ Association 
offer a 5% concession on schedule rates. 
INDIA °61 means front row seats for National 
Festivals. All State Governments and cultural 
academies will co-operate to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 





ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the India 
Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 
4GIS 6263 





Postscript .. . 


ON account, I suppose, of not 
looking enough like enough 
other people, it seems pretty 
unlikely that I shall ever be 
asked by the police to take part 
in an identity parade. So I 
remain unmoved by the news 
on the one hand that one of the 
more lavish local police forces has put up its fee 
for participants from 3s. 6d. to 5s. and, on the 
other hand, that at Scotland Yard the mean old 
Metropolitan don’t give you a penny. In neither 
case is it what you'd call a living. 

But the greatest reward for taking part in an 
identity parade isn’t the money. A friend of mine, 
now pretty senior in the Foreign Office, was 
taking his South Kensington constitutional one 
Saturday afternoon a dozen or so years ago, 
dressed in a tweed coat and grey flannel trousers, 
and was asked by a courteous bobby to come and 
line up with a number of other personable young 
men, similarly turned out, for a taxi-driver to cast 
his eye over them. 

Later in life, his rise in the service and his gift 
for languages were such that he was in the official 
entourage that accompanied Mr. Khrushchev and 
Marshal Bulganin when they came to visit us a 
few years ago. As a result of that experience and 
the identity parade he was able to boast recently, 
to a visiting relative who had asked to be taken 
to Madame Tussaud’s: ‘Well, I don’t think 
they’ve quite got Khrushchev, but they've hit off 
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the arrogance of Neville Heath to a T’. Adding 

that he knew what he was talking about: he’d 

rubbed shoulders with both of them. Literally. 
* 


A far-flung political-correspondent colleague 
newly returned, bronzed and eupeptic, from 
Blackpool tells me that in the approaches there 
to the Winter Garden ballroom, during the 
Labour Party Conference, the news-vendors vied 
with each other in the eye-catching wording of 
their placards. After the defence debate, for 
instance, there. were Guardian, Express and 
Telegraph placards carrying such phrases as: 

‘Mr. Gaitskell Out of the Shadows’; 

‘Cheers and Boos for Gaitskell’; 

‘Gaitskell Triumphs Over Cousins.’ 

All pretty catchpenny compared with the 
Yorkshire Post's placard (supported by the front- 
page news lead), which read: 

‘Argentine Blood Plasma Shock.’ 

* 


There I was, frittering my time away in Cognac 
and Bordeaux, when I might have attended the 
press conference held in London last week at 
which Mr. Herbert Showering, the chairman of 
the firm that makes ‘Babycham,’ marked the 
launching of Magna Golden Cream and Magna 
Old Tawny, and hailed his own product as, ‘a 
tremendous break-through in wine-making .. . for 
the first time we have captured in a sherry made 
in this country not only the subtle taste of the 
world’s finest sherries but also their most distinc- 
tive characteristic, the unique bouquet.’ 

Many a firm in Xeres itself would be glad to 
learn how this is done, but all I could glean from 


the public-relations handout is that ‘We -haye 
perfected a unique method for the fermentatiog 
of the fruit juices.’ I'd be rather excited myself 
if I were a public-relations man, for this must be 
the first unique method of fermentation singe 
God’s. But beyond that, no further fascinating 
details—only the cautious statement that - 
process by which these wines are produced is a 
closely-guarded secret.” Which doesn’t surprise 
me in the least. 

Having heard so much of the shortage of 
the very old cognacs that the great firms blend 
into their finest brands, I was sulky to see how 
vigorously Martell’s were launching the new 
‘Medallion’ that is replacing their VSOP, fear- 
ing that it would mean that fewer old brandies 
would be available for their rarer and older 
Cordon Bleu. My visit to Cognac reassured me, 
For one thing, I found myself actually preferring 
the Medallion (55s. a bottle in England) to the 
Cordon Bleu (67s. 6d.). No doubt Cordon Bleu is 
the greater brandy, but Medallion is lighter and 
drier. 

In this respect I seem to be in the fashion. 
Denis-Mounié, one of the most distinguished of 
Cognac’s smaller firms, is also blending its VSOP 
lighter and drier for the English market—a very 
delicate brandy indeed at 55s, 6d. a bottle. And 
as for the stocks of the oldest brandies to keep up 
the finest marks, I was told there is no danger 
of Cordon Bleu, for instance, disappearing, and 
I found myself sipping my way through French 
history between the reserve casks of the two 


firms: 1848, 1870, 1914, 1918. CYRIL RAY 





RARE AND 


LESSER-KNOWN 
WINES OF FRANCE 


Only the lesser-known wines of France can give you gastro- 
nomic excitement and pleasurable table-talk for just a shilling 


or two a glass. 


.The Asher Storey catalogue of rare and lesser-known wines 

- Of France (previously issued only within the wine trade) is 
this year generally available in a special edition. There has 
. been a limited printing only, but it will be sent free of charge 
to those interested as long as there are copies. 


ASHER STOREY 


& COMPANY LTD 


Belle House, 127 Lower Thames Street, London EC3 








SICK MAN TAKEN OFF IRISH LIGHTVESSEL 


KILMORE, CO. WEXFORD. At 8.30 on the evening of the 3rd January, 1960, the 
honorary secretary was asked by the Commissioners of Irish Lights if the life-boat 
could land a sick man from the Coningbeg lightvessel. At 9.5 the life-boat Ann Isabella 
Pyemont was launched in a moderate south-westerly wind. 

There was a heavy swell, ‘and the tide was ebbing. The man was landed at Kilmore 
at 12.30 early on the 4th of January and taken to hospital. 
This is another true story of the Life-Boat Service— typical of the 
work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary contributions. y/ 
YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:—/@ 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ( 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


R.N.L.I. 


An Irish Coxswain 












CHAMPAGNE 


Wid CH 
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THE SPECTATOR: OCTOBER 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
acters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
4s: extra. Classified Advertisement 


rtment, The Spectator Ltd.. 
OP Comer Street, London, WCl1. 
Welephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
5e—- auaainatt al 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


@BC requires Assistant to Information Officer, 
Scotland, in Edinburgh Duties include col- 
lection and preparation of publicity material 
and its dissemination to the press and to 
BBC publications; handling enquiries from 
public and press, liaison with press, develop- 
yient and maintenance of _ biographical 
material and other general publicity work 
Qualifications: knowledge of Scottish history, 
life and affairs essential; journalistic and 
broadcasting experience an advantage. Salary 
£1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,335 max. p.a Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 61.G.466 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days 


LILLESDEN SCHOOL, HAWKHURST 
KENT 


t 





The Governors of the above independent 
Public School (200 girls, all boarders) invite 
applications for the HEADSHIP which will 
become vacant in September 1962. a 

Candidates should be graduates of British 
Universities, members of the Church of 
England and should have had experience of 
work in independent boarding-schools. 

Applications in quadruplicate with support- 
ing recent testimonials should be addressed to 
the Clerk to the Governors. 

A DOMESTIC BURSAR, to work closely 
mith the above, will also be appointed. (See 
separate announcement.) 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
ASTON SWALLOWNEST 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


Applications are invited for the post 
of Headmaster/Mistress of this school 
which will be created as a result of the 
amalgamation of Woodhouse Grammar 
‘Schoo) and the Aston Swallownest 
County Secondary School. Amalgamation 
will take place on the appointment of the 
new head. 

There will be approximately 1.662 pupils 
on roll in January, 1962, and the school 
will be in Group XXV (it is expected that 
the salary for a good honour’s trained 
graduate at the top of his/her scale will, 
junder the proposed new salary scales, be 
of the order of £3,000 a year). 

The Head of the Grammar Schoo! is 

sileaving on the 31st December, 1961, 
having obtained another post, and the 
Head of the Secondary School retired on 
the 3ist August, 1961. 

New buildings already exist at Swallow- 
nest and major extensions to them have 
been included in a Building Programme. 
Until new buildings are ready, in about 
3 years time, the school will be housed 
in both buildings which are about 4 
miles apart. The whole school will then 
be thoused at Swallownest where excel- 
lent facilities of every kind will be 
available. 

Applicants must be graduates of a 
British University. 

Forms. of application and__ further 
car obtainable from the Education 

r {S.78), County Hall, Wakefield. 
Last date for receipt of applications 3rd 
November, 1961. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR CHILD CARE OFFICERS 


There is important work to be 
done by trained men and women 
in the child care service. 

‘One year university courses are 
provided for those with university 
walifications in social . 
5 is also . training de- 
Signed for graduates in other 
subjects, candidates 
kindred. professional qualifications, 
and for men and women of 25 and 
over who tack formal qualifica- 
tions but have relevant experience. 
Grants coverin maintenance, 

are available if 


tuition and tra 
needed. 
Forther —tipahation from > 
raining’ Council 
Child Care um, Home Office, 
Horseferry House, Thorney Street, 


ora Tet 


TA es Shs 




















GENERAL MANAGER 


gross. 


ment. and se 


quoting reference D.4730. 





have heen retained to advise on these appointments 


for Continental Publishers and Distributors, Limited. 


This company, which is wholly owned by Librairie Hachette 
of Paris whose activities are world-wide, is engaged in wholesale 
importing and exporting of newspapers, magazines and books, 
book publishing and retail selling, and newsagent shop fittings 
The General Manager will be responsible to the Managing 
Director for the company’s administrative and operational activity. 
He will also deputise for the Managing Director who is mainly 
engaged on commercial and long-term company planning. 


} 
Candidates aged up to 55 should have experience at senior | 
management level in the newspaper/magazine or book publishing | 
trades or in wholesale newsagency. Fluency in both German 
and French is almost essential. Salary plus bonus up to £3,000 | 
Pension scheme. Location, London. Please send brief | 
details in confidence quoting reference D.3343 to D. J. Clarkson. 


TRAINING; STAFF DEVELOPMENT; PERSONNEL 


A company of motor distributors with head office in London 
and employing 2,000 in branches, service stations and subsidiary 
companies in the Home Counties, has recently started training 
programmes for management, sales and technical staff. It also has 
one of the pioneer apprentice training schemes in the trade. 


A manager is now required to co-ordinate and expand all aspects 
of training including the formulation of staff appraisal and 
development schemes. He will be responsible to a director who 
is an enthusiastic advocate of planned and systematic training. 4 
The company has no personnel specialist and the manager 
appoi will be expected to develop a comprehensive personnel 
policy from the training basis. Essential requirements include 
experience, in industry or the distributive trades, of planning and 
implementing training programmes. Some experience of recruit- 
lection is desirable, and experience in the motor trade 
or an allied industry would be an added advantage. Preferred 
age range is 35 to 45. Commencing salary about £2,000. Car 
supplied. Please send brief details in confidence to F. Younger 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he 
will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


























DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES FOR SCOTLAND. Pensionable 
post in Edinbu: for man or woman as {a) 
AGRICULTU ECONOMIST or (b) 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL  ECONO- 
MIST. on 1.11.61: at least 26 for (a); 
at least 21 and normally under 28 for (b). 
Qualifications: _ university degree, normally 
with ist or 2nd glass honours, in economics, 
agriculture or closely related subject, or com- 
parable relevant qualification; also for (a), at 
least 3 years’ appropriate post-graduate e¢x- 
perience. Knowledge of statistical methods or 
practical experience of agriculture an advan- 
tage. Duties include investigation of changes 
in financial conditions of agriculture and fac- 
tors affecting agricultural output, analysis of 
farm accounting data, and preparation of 
material for pa epee advisory work. 
Salary scales: (a) £1,342-£1,654; (b) £738- 
£1,222. Starting salary may be above minimum 
in either grade. Promotion prospects. Write 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, for application form, quoting 
5395/61. Closing date 6th November, 1961. 


UN OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPAR NT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Superintendent of the University Biochemical 
Laboratory, which js a teaching and research 
laboratory. Tt is hoped that the person ap- 
pointed will take his duties on | Jannary 
1962. The duties of post are mainly admin- 
istrative wa Py supervision of assistant 
and maintefi Staff, which number about 
90, care of the fabric, maintenance of sup- 
Plies, and genetal assistance to the Head of 
the Department inf his administrative duties. 
Administrative €x; essential; some 
scientific experience--would be an advantage. 
Pecale dO rin of the post will be 





rising by annual incre- 
at. and then 


pensionable allowance ot $50 a year is paid 


pplications full. particulars of the 
tes” ther with = 





LILLESDEN SCHOOL, HAWKHURST, 
KENT 


The Governors invite applications for the 
post of DOMESTIC BURSAR in the above 
school. The post involves supervision of all 
aspects of household inistrative duties. 

Candidates should have had good boarding- 
schoo! experience — some practice in ad- 
ministration. Nu qualifications are desir- 
able but not enna 

Applications with copies of recent testi- 
monials should be addressed to the Clerk to 
the Governors. 





ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106, KIN 5176. 





PERSONAL 
ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gifts and legacies 
for its international service overseas. FSC (25), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


AEROPREEN AWARD COMPETITION 1962 





ist prize £300 for an upholstered furniture 
design. _ = to all designers and design 
students. ails from Acropreen Ltd., High 


4 rae 
BOOK LONG HAIRED DACHSHUNDS S. 
AFRICA. Price 21/-. Write P.O. Box 9317, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION. Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Booklovers, 
Tapesponding, Pen-friends (100 countries). 








GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toy shop. Galts pt. S., 30 Gt. Marl- 
borough St., W.1. (behind Liberty's). ; 

LEST WE FORGET OCTOBER 1956... 
Tribute to Hungary at Caxton Hall, SW!, on 
October A at 8 p.m. Chairman: Lt.-Col. Sir 





loore, M.P. If you cannot come 
send a donation to HELP HUNGARY 
, c/o i " . Kent. 


E 
heroes Of freedom who live in need in Hungary 


Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
& Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.1 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 














PERSONAL—coatd. 

EASY £175 Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free ‘Know-How i 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees 
training. Free ‘Writer’ Subscription; two 
free writing encyclopedias. B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 
HYPNOSIS AND psychotherapy for nervous 
conditions, habits, personal problems. R. K, 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth, 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Fami‘y Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHAN’S CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the Nationa! Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
POLICY for OLD AGE—Read Crossbow 
12s. 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 

Berners Street, W.1. 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style. 1 art 








Illustrations 

work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


ROYAL JELLY is in the news again. Our old 
customers are not concerned with its news 
value, for having tried it they continue to 
send for it every year at times of crisis or for 
a special fillip. We pack it in our own Clover 
Honey and it costs 42s. for a Course. 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwegan Place, Averay- 
ron, Cardiganshire. 

“SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK will - 
in the B.B.C. Good Cause of the Week on 
Sunday at 8.20 p.m. for the Medical Work 
in India, Pakistan and Nepal of the British 
Missionary Societies. 

Gifts may be sent to the Archbishop at 
eae House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 











“Which P” 
October reports include 
GAS COOKERS 
RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 
PROCESSED CHEESE & CHEESE 
SPREADS 
A NEW SLIMMING FOOD 
“Which?”’ independent reports on con- 
sumer goods and services published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association. 
Annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 
14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 











Ci continued Overleaf 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 
Please send vour free booklet under plain cover 
Name... .scececesececs oe eeerceccccececces 
Address 


Re ee ee S ES HESE SHEE OSES OESO SE CET 
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SDAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 

deposits for the eighth year in 

succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 

‘ Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

Investment Dept. S.R. Davies Investments Ltd. 

DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 | 


: 
‘ 
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PERSONAL—contd. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 





THEATRES 


MERMAID (City 7656) ‘Shaw double bill 
*“*Androcles and the Lion,’ ‘‘The Shewing- 
up of Blanco Posnet,’”’ 6 and 8.40. 

SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30 W. & S. 6.15 & 
8.50. The Hilarious review success The Lord 
Chamberlain Regrets. OH **Thunderous 





applause—side-splitting. 





CONCERTS 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF ? MUSIC 
Prince Consort Road, S.W 
Wednesday, 18th October, at 5. nO p.m. 
CHAMBER CONCERT ~ 
To include Mozart’s Piano Quartet in E Flat 
Thursday, 19th October, at 7.30 p.m. 
SIR ARTHUR BLISS BIRTHDAY 
CONCERT 
Violin Concerto = 
Pastoral 
Conductors: Richard Austin, Sir jue Bliss 
The public are welcome 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN RUSSIA. Two lectures 
by D. A. Avdusin (Moscow Univ.): Tues. 
oot. 





17, 7.30, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq;, 
C.1. «*« Archaeological Study of Novgorod’’; 
Mon. Oct. 23, 7.30, SCR, 14 Kensington Sq., 
Ww.8. “Excavations at Smolensk.” Adm. 2/6 
each lecture. = 
*““ASTHMA—The Last Refuge.’’ Alec Miine. 
Caxton Hall, Mon. 16 Oct. 7.30 2/6d. London 
Natural Health Soc. Details: 85 Stoneleigh 
Rd., Ilford. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANADA LEC- 
TURES. Third series annual lectures, “Com- 
munication in the Modern World,”’ Guildhall, 
London. Tuesday, October 17. Sir John Wolf- 
enden, ‘The Gap—and the Bridge.” 8.30 p.m. 


EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
CZECHOSLOVAK BOOK DESIGN 
The most important collection of printing 
from Czechoslovakia ever shown in 
Britain. 

National Book League 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
October 13-20th, 11 a.m.-6.30 p.m. 
(Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m.) 














JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 


glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq.” 





LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., Oc- 
tober _ Exhibitions: ANNE MADDEN, 
AVERIL LYSAGHT—water colours. KYFFIN 
WILLIAMS—paintings. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


NEW aD GALLERY 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. (GRO: 6755) “THE NEW NE 
YORK SCENE. ** Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Nie 
ree. 

ROBERT GRAVES | ives Hillel Foundation 
Annual Lectures on ‘‘Jewish Myths’? Monday, 
Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. Friends’ House, N.W.1. 
Chairman, David Daiches. Admission ticket 
only, obtainable 1, Endsleigh St., 





THE GREAT BRITAIN-USSR Association, 
43 Parliament Street, S.W.1. Winter lectures 
and films. Mr. Wright W. Miller: “‘What 
Russians know about England,’’ Wed., Oct. 
18, $ p.m. at Livingstone Hall, Carteret Street, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. Admission 
2/6 including refreshments. 

VISit UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper. Grosvenor St., ndon, W.1. Tel 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 


THE LINCOLN GALLERY 
“ART and ENERGY” 


a Schettini retrospective 
8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 























EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of paintings from 1945- 
1960. 11th October-12th November. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. aiets Aldgate | East Station. 


MEETINGS 


LISTENING MEETINGS 


Lectures/Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start at 7.30 p.m. 
Oct. 16. Mon. Orpington, The Priory Church 


Hall 
20. Fri. High Wycombe, 


Oct. 
Hall. 
Oct. 21. Sat. Dartford, Temple Hill Com- 
munity Centre. 
Oct. 23. Mon. 
Chamber. 
Oct. 24. Tues. Saffron Walden, Friends House. 
Oct. 28. Sat. Harrow, Belmont Assembly Hall, 
Kenton Lane. 
Oct. 30. Mon. Chelmsford, Cannons Restau- 
rant, Duke Street. 
Nov. 6. Mon. Banbury, Town Hall. 
Nov. 14. Tues. Horsham, Town Hall. 
Nov. 16. Thurs. Bromley, Central Library. 
Nov. 20. Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hall. 
21. Tues. Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hall, 


The Drive. 
Mon. The 


Nov. 27. 
Beatrice Ave. 
Albans, Court House. 
Romford, The Lorry Hall, 


Speen Village 


Staines Town Hall, Council 


Norbury, Library, 
Nov. 30. Thurs. St. 
Dec. 21. Thurs. 

Market Place. 


PUBLIC MEETING FOR MOSCOW 
MARCHERS 


Unilateralists from the USA, Britain and W. 
Europe have been marching through E. 
Europe urging unconditional disarmament. 
They entered Moscow on October 3. Some 
of them will be returning via London and 

will address a meeting on October 13. 
Speakers will discuss their experiences en route, 
the attitude of the peoples and authorities in 
both West and East, the political problems 
of the march (including the impact of the 
Berlin crisis and Soviet resumption of tests 
the brea and peatest 

FR Y, OCTOBER 
FRIENDS” HOUSE. EUSTON 
Admission free. 


on : ot apgeee 


ROAD, N.1. 








On the eve of the recall of Parliament 


a peace plan for Berlin 
Central Hall, Westminster 
7.30 p.m. Monday, 16 October, 1961 


LORD BIRDWOOD 
RICHARD CROSSMAN, MP 
THOMAS KELLOCK 
PATRICK O’DONOVAN 
DR. DONALD SOPER 
SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 
National Peace Council, 29 Great James 
Street, WC1 CHAncery 3228 














CONFERENCES 


LATIN AMERICA: full-day conference for 
geographers, economists, teachers, students at 
Portsmouth, 4 November. Apply: Hispanic 
and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 2 Belgrave 
Square, London, SWI. 





EDUCATIONAL 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 





LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbooks to guide 
you.—Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


HARPSICHORD. Private tuition in London. 
Write stating previous experience to Box 8186. 








POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus, E. W. *Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book-keep- 
ing and secretarial peacken. Prospectus—The 
Oxford and County retarial College, 34 St. 
Giles, Oxford. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLAU 
MERIONETH 

In 1962 a number of entrance scholarships are 
available up to the value of the full tuition 
fees. One of these, the Dr. Daniel Williams’ 
Scholarship, is reserved in the first place for 
daughters of Old Girls or former Staff of the 
School. 

Fos details, apply to the Headmistress. 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this way. 
Free advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (SP), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO 8250. 

“BREAKTHRU.”’ International Poetry Maga- 
zine. 40 New Poets—110 New Poems. 16/6 
(3$ 50c.) p/annum (six issues). 2/9 (S0c.) post 
free. Ken. Geering, P/Densbarn Farm, Lind- 
field, Sussex. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the ered 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course vou get your money. back. Write 
for free copy of ‘*You IN.Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Pees Market Service. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000-carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


DUPLICATING/TYPING =MSS. from 2s. 
1 words. Mary Wallis, 43.Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim. “Shorthand, typing 
(MSS / tapes), translating. ‘Mabel Eyles, 1 
Beaconsfield Road, . ENferprise ; 3324. 


MANUSCRIPTS, esr Loe ‘typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth*® Road, S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 


MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000. words 6d. car- 
bon. —Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


TYPING 2/3 1,000 words. 
wick Lane, W.4. CHI 4012. 


ae 











Mrs. S., 24 Chis- 





SHOPPING BY POST 





Sale Catalogues. List 26 


graphy, Paper, 
from W. Forster, 83a Stamford 


(333 items), 
Hill, N.16 eS | 
HIMALAYAN NERVE TONIC Tablets for 
mental fatigue, lassitude, nervous debility and 
depression. A natural tonic of purely vegetable 
basis. Repairs the except depietion of 
nerve force attendant on modern complex 
life. New years to life: New to years. 6/3, 
17/6 and 26/- post paid f pGarlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, on: Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. atalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE TRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 

NORTHERN IRELAND _ 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure. 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood-engravings, 
colour prints, etc. Approval post free. Prices 
from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


GRENPELL Cuasenans S CARDS on sale 
from the Grenfell fe “4 Hope House, Gt. 
Peter St., London, S.W.1. Orders will great 
help our medical work ‘te the fishermen oO 
Labrador. Illus. leaflet on request. 








WANTED 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Paleo- | 


F; 





POSTAL TUITION: 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by pogt | 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy, 
and all other Boards, LONDON Unfversiry 
ENTRANCE em and the examinati 

for Decrees (B.A., B.S Sc 

B.D., B.Mus. ), A.C. P., ms 


+» BaR 1 & 
and other exams. i), 


3% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, 








WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Melle 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bot 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


CHATEAU DE LA BIDIERE 
MUSCADET vintage 1960 


To make bin space for the 1961 Vintage 
(which we hope to bottle before Christ 
We OFFER this popular dry white wine 


carriage paid. 
But please send money with order to: 
HEDGES & BUTLER LTD. 


22 The Arcade, 153 Regent 
Bournemouth. London, 





PETER DOMINIC’S 
CHELSEA 
WINE FAIR 


Chelsea Town Hall 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 
October 24, 25, 26 


Sessions twice daily: 
noon—3 p.m., 6-9 p.m. 


This is Peter Dominic’s latest ventui 
WINE FAIR during the Motor Show. CO} 
AND TASTE 1,001 wines at 6d. a sample, 
experts in attendance . . . and films for 
who need a rest. Not what the Butler saw | 
ld. a peep, but WHAT THE B 
DRANK at 6d. a time. In short, All the F 
of the Fair. 

Tickets 7/6d. each limited to 800 per sessit 
Evening tickets almost sold out; lunch i 
sessions recommended for tranquil tas! 


HOW TO BOOK 
required; (2) Date; (3) Morning or eve! 
session—and please include your remittance 
7s. 6d. per ticket. 

Sole Organisers: 


PETER DOMINIC LTD 
2-8, Orange Street, Haymarket, 
London, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 5118 


196f 


95/- a dozen bottles or 48/- for six bottles | 


Bar, BUFFET, BUREAU DE CHANGE | 


Highly “qualified T, tors, f 
Moderate fees; instalments, Textbook library, ‘ 


CAMBRIDGE 


Apply now stating: (1) Number of tickets) 





ACCOMMODATION 





house, kitchen, bedroom (2 beds), sitting-roc 
use bath, separate w.c. Suit 2 busines lad 
54 guineas p.w. Tel.: WiMbledon 8264. 


sult us. The right person for the right 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-F 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 @ 
hours). 








CAMERAS of quality urgently wanted. Send 
details a highest-ever cash ier. CHARLES 
FRA LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
~Bell 5000. 





PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 





WE CAN SELL YOUR HOUSE however 
horrible, providing it’s in Greater London. 


ROY BROOKS. 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


one =omk beg. Nov. Reas. rent. Box No. 8 


HOLIDAYS 


JOIN ONE OF “OUR FRIENDLY Christr 
house parties staying at luxury hotels 
Majorca and the Costa Brava. Air travel 
excursions included in the very reasonat 
charges. For example, 4 days at S’Agare 
Costa Brava, 39 gns. Ask for our Christm 
programme. Wings Ltd., 48 (U6) Park Ro 
en Street, London, NW1i. AMBassad 
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C.2, at their Wi Press, Aldershot. Subscri 


London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
tion Rates per annum (52 weeks), Home 52s. 6d. 


ost) 1d.—Friday, October 13, 1961. 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people com 


DOCTOR/WIFE seek s.c. Furn, flat Lond on 


FURNISHED FLAT Wimbledon Park in quiét 


z 





tastings. 


tickets 
eve 
tance 





